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LUCKNOW DIVISION. 

Lucknow Di' 7 isio'U}( Lctkhiwu)^ — Western Division of OuclBj 
United Provinces, lying between 25® 49' and 28® 42' N. and^ 
between 79® 41' and 81® 34' E, It extends from the damp sub- 
montane tract on the borders of Nepal to the thickly-populated 
area of southern Oudh. The Division lies entirely between the 
GA2?ro-ES on the south-west and the Goo-ea on the north-east. 
The headquarters of the Commissioner, are at Luokkow. Po]>u- 
lation is increasing steadily : 1869^ 5,315,583 ; ISSly 5,325,601 
1891 j 5,856,559 ; 1901^ 5,977,086. The census of 1869 probably 
over-stated the actual population. The total area is 12,051 square, 
miles and the density of population, 496 per square mile, is higher, 
than the Provincial average. The Division stands fourth in the 
United Provinces in point of area and also in regard to popula- 
tion. Hindus included 87 j)er cent, of the total in 1901, and 
Musalmans nearly 13 per cent. There were 9,237 Christians,, 
of whom 2,1 50 were natives, but no other religion is largely 


represented. 

The Division 

includes 

six Districts 

as shown 

below 



Area in 
&qnar& 
miles. 

population., 

1901. 

Revenue 
and cesses 
for 1903-04, 
in thousands 






of rupees. 

Liiclvnow 


f#* 

967 

793,241 

10,24,, 

Unao" ... 



1^792 

976,639 

17,59, 

Eae- Bareli- 

#««r 


1,748 

1,033,761 

17,88,, 

Sitapur 

mw 


2,250 

1,175,473 

18,67,. 

Hardoi 



2,331 

1,092,834 

18,41, 

Kiieri' 



2,963 

905,138 

n,4S, 


Total. 


12,051 

5,^77,086- 

94,27, 


Kheri is the most northern District and includes a consider- 
able area of forest land. The remaining Districts resemble 
those of the Gangetic plain generally. Hardoi, Unao, and Rae 
Bareli lie north-east of the Ganges ; Sitapur is bounded on the 
north-east by the Gogra, and Lucknow is situated in the- centre 
of the Division. There are 44 towns and 10,150 villages. The 
largest towns are Lucknow (264,049 with cantonments), the most 
populous city in the Provinces, Sitapue (22,567 with canton- 
ments), and Shahabad (20,036). Lucknow, Shahabad, Sitapur, 

IH 


LUCKNOW MSTMCT. 
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Eae Bakeli, KhaibaBad, and Lakhimpur are the chief places 
of commercial importance. Lucknow was the capital of the 
kingdom of Oudh for nearly a century before annexation. 
DalmaU on the Ganges is the site of an important bathing fair. 
Bound*. Lucknow District (Lahhmv,).-~Coj,tTol District in the 
rie8.conft. Division, lying between 26^^ 30' and 27® 10' K. 

Sd riv«; and between SO® 54' and 81® IS' E., with an area of 967 square 
system, District is an irregular oblong, and it is 

bounded on the north-west by Hardol and Sitapur Districts ; 
on the north-^ast by Kra BankI j on the south-east by Eae 
Bareli ; and on the south-west by Unao. The general aspect 
of the country is that of an open level champaign, studded with 
villages, finely wooded, and in parts most fertile and highly 
cultivated. The two principal rivers are the GuHTi and Sai, 
and near these streams and their small tributaries the surface is 
broken by ravirres, while the banks of the rivers are generally 
sandy. The Gumtr enters the District from the north, and after 
rrassing Lucknow city turns to the cast and forms part of tho 
boundary between Lucknow and Bara Bank! ; this river is Kable 
to sudden floods of great magnitude. Its chief tributary is the 
Behta, a small perennial stream rising in Hardoi District. The 
Sai forms part of the south-west boundary of the District, 
running almost parallel to the Gumtr and receiving the Nagwa or 


Botany. 


Geology. 


Fauna. 





Lon, and the Bakh. 

The flora of the District is that of the Gangetic plain 
generaUy. There is very little jungle, and the only considerable 
tract is in the north-east, where a dliak (BvMa fremdosa) jungle 
forms a fuel and fodder reserve. Groves are, however, numerous, 
and excellent mangoes, oranges, pomegranates, guavas, custard- 
apples, and hers (Zizyfhus jujvBa) are grown. 

The District exposes nothing but Gangetic alluvium. A bor- 
ing for an artesian well was made to a depth of 1,336 foot, but 
only passed through sand with occasional beds of calcareous 
limestone. 

There are few wild animals of any size. Jackals and pig 
are the commonest, and antelope and mlgc^i are occasionally 

seen. Wild fowl abound in the larger swamps. Eish are found 
in the rivers and tanks, but are also imported for sale in the 
large city. 


I^ucimow 
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The climate'' 0f a mean -between that of theCHmate 

cooler submontane Districts and the dry hot tracts south and west peratuTe, 
of it. Frosts are rare, and the maximum shade temperature is 
about 110®. Hot westerly mnds are prevalent from March 
to May and are often accompanied by dust-storms. 

The average rainfall is 36 inches, and it is on the whole 
evenly distributed ; the tract along the Gumtl, however, a])pears 
to receive slightly more than the other parts of the District. 

There are great variations from year to year, ranging from 13 
inches in 1877 and 1880 to 70 inches in 1894, 

Legend relates that Lucknow city was founded by Laksh- History, 
mana, brother of Rama Chandra of Ajodhya, and connects other 
places with episodes in the Mahabharata. At the close of the 
Hindu period the country was, according to tradition, held by 
the Bhars, who were never conquered by the Kanauj Rajas, 

Many tombs are pointed out as those of victims who fell in the 
fiery raids of Saiyid Salar Masud. The Rajputs declare that 
their ancestors first began to enter the District in the 11th or 
12th century, and in the 13th century the Musalmans began 
to obtain a footing. In the 15th century Lucknow was included 
in the kingdom of Jaunpur, and the town first became of import- 
ance about 1478, when it is referred to as the capital of a small 
division. Under Akbar a sarlcar of Lucknow was formed in the 
Suhah of Oudh. The District, apart from the city, has no further 
history. It was included in the tract granted to Saadat Khan, 
the first Nawab of Oudh ; but Lucknow did not become the 
regular seat of government till after Asaf-ud-daula succeeded to 
the pi'ovince in 1775, In 1856 Oudh was annexed by the 
British omng to the misgovernment of the king, and a year later 
the Mutiny broke out. An account of the great rebellion will be 
found in the article on Luokkow City. 

The District contains many ancient mounds which have never Avchmo^ 
been examined. Local tradition assigns them to the Bhars, but 
some probably date from Buddhist times. The chief architectural 
monuments are the buildings at Lucknow City dating from the 
close of the 18th century. The earlier edifices, though built 
of brick and stucco, are not unpleasing; but the later build- 
ings are disfigured by vulgarities of style copied from debased 
European models. 
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I.UOKKOW BISTEICrr, 


Lucknow contains 6 towns, and 932 Yillages. Popidataciii 
has been: 1869, 778,195; i5SI,,..',696,824 ; ISoi, 774,163 ; 1901, 
793,241. The first census 'probably OTer-stated the actual popn- 
lation; but the District suffered severely from famine in 1S77-7S, 
There are 3 taJisUs: Lucknow, Maijhabab, and iloHANLAU- 
GANJ, the headquarters of each being situated at a place of the 
same name. The chief town is the municipality of Lucknow, 
the District headquarters. The following table gives the main 
statistics of population in 1901:— 


Ta'hM. 

o 

. g 

SQ 

« 

S| 

1 A ^ 

Nnmkor of— 

Population. 

u 

E* 

s 

ci 'S' 
o - 
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i S 

1 Su ^ 
i o’® 

, P4 I 

* ' ■ i*' d' ' ' • 

CS 5- 55 • ; . M c® 
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O ss 5 X a c « 

g .5 r4 d » 

B ! ?25 ^ 

: ■ rt 
i ^ 

O ■ ' 

B 

to 

! ® 

I ba 
r ^ 

> 

Lucknow •«* 

m 

3 

327 

45‘i^96 

1,264 

+ 1*4 ! 30,844 

Mainia!>ad 

334 

1 

379 

184,230 

552 

4- 4*7 3,417 

ftfobanliilganj ... 

273 

2 

226 

154,115 

565 

4- 2*6 3,156 

Bistidct Total «.« 

967 

6 

932 

793,241 

{ 820 

i 

4- 2*4 37,417 


Hindus include 78 per cent, of the total and Musalmans more 
than 20 per cent. About one-seventh of the latter are Shiahs ; this 
is a large proj^ortion for India, but is due to the fact that the 
Oudh kings belonged to that sect. About 80 per cent, of the 
population speak Eastern Hindi and about 20 per cent. Western 
Hind!, chiefly HindustanL 

The Hindu castes most largely represented are the Pfisis 
(toddy-diuwers and labourers; 84,000), Ahlrs (gramers and agri- 
culturists; 77,000), Chamars (tanners and cultivators; 75,000), 
Lodhas (cultivators ; 57,000), Brahmans, 46,000, Eajputs, 30,000, 
and Ivurmis (agriculturists; 22,000). Among hluhammadans 
are found Shaikhs, 50,000, Pathans, 26,000, Saiyids, 17,000, and 
Mughals, 12,000. Agriculture supports only 52 per cent, of the 
total, but about one-third of the population of the District , is 
included in the city of Lucknow. Personal services support 
9 per cent., cotton-weaving nearly 7 per cent., and general labour 
6 per cent. The cultivating castes are chiefly Eajputs, Brahmans 


I- 






tUCKKOW district. 


Ahlrs, Pasts, diamars, Loclhas, anti MuSalmans, witli a fair, but 
not large, proportion of the more skilful Kurmis and hluraos. 

Out of 7,247 Christians in 1901, natives numbered 2,150. Christian 
The latter included 840 members of the Anglican Communion, 562 
Methodists, 383 Roman Catholics, and 152 Presbyterians. A 
2Ianana Mission was established in 1852, the Church Missionary 
Society Mission in 1858, the American Methodist Mission in 
1859, and a Wesleyan Mission in 1863. 

The District is the smallest in the United Provinces, and the Genoval 
only variations in the agricultural conditions of different portions 
are due to diversity of soil. The ted of the Gumti lies low and in •iitwas, 
places contains belts of low moist alluvial land, wMch are flooded 
in the autumn, but produce excellent spring crops. The sandy 
land on the banks of this river only produces scanty crops of 
millet or pulse, except near the city, where an abundant supply 
of manure can be applied to it. Beyond the sandhills the soil 
becomes a fertile loam, which gradually tons to heavy clay. 

The clay soil is interspersed with patches of barren usar and 
tanks or jhils, but is the chief tract where rice is grown. 

The tenures found are those common to the Province ofCliicf 
OuDH. About a quarter of the District is held by tahMurs, arffstSiB* 
quarter by zamlndurs, and the remainder by coparcenary bodies 
of patftddrs. Sub-settled mahuls are not very numerous ; but crops, 
many small plots are held in under-proprietary right. The main 
agricultural statistics for 1903-04 are shown telow, areas being 
in square miles : — 


TahaiL 

Total* 

i ' 

Cultivated. 

j Ifngated. 

1 .. . ■ 

■ 

Gulturable 

waste. 

Lucknow 


860 

218 

69 

27 

Malihabad 

' ' *m» ' 

334 

2]3 

n ! 

■ ■"! 

60 

Mobanlalganj »,* 

i 

273 

160 

66 

63 

Total 


967 

mi 

208 

140 


Wheat is the chief food crop, covering 143 square miles or 
25 per cent, of the net area cultivated, the other important staples 
being gram (97), rice (93), pulses (79),. Mjra (68), and barley 
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Ira prove- 
uierts in 
agricuU 
tural 
pmetice* 


Cattle, 

pouies, 

and 

aiieep. 


Irriga* 

tion* 


Miaerals. 


(IS). P0|)py is the most valuable eeenomic crop and eoverc3c1 
4 s<|uare miles^ wbile very little siigarcane, eotten or oilseeds 
are produeecl. 

Tlie cultivated area increased by about 9 per cent, between 
1870 ami 1895; and during the latt 10 years the net area enlti- 
vated has risen by 7 per cent. There has been a striking 
increase in the area under rice and the coarser grains^ such as 
gmm, peas, §o%mT^ and maize, on which tlie people chiefly 
subsist. At the same time no deci’ease has been observed in the 
area sown with wheat, and the cultivation of the most valuable 
crops — ^poppy, cotton, and garden pi*oduce — shows a large relat- 
ive increase. These results are due to an extension of the sys- 
tem of double-cropping. A small but steady demand exists for 
advances under both the Land Improvement and Agriculturists'^ 
Loans Acts. Out of 4 lakhs advanced in the 10 years^ ending 
1900, 2*9 lakhs were taken in the famine year 1896-97. In the 
four years ending 1904 the average loans amoimted to 'Rs. 9,200. 

The District contains very little pasture land, and the agri- 
cultural stock is of poor quality. The best cattle are imported 
from northern Oudh. There is very little horse-breeding. Sheep 
and goats are kept in some numbers to .supply meat and wool. 

In 19034)4, 208 square miles were irrigated, of which lOS 
were supplied from wells, 93 from tanks or and only 9 from 
other sources. The District is fairly well supplied in ordinary 
years, but is less secure than the neighbouring Districts of south, 
em Oudh, In seasons of drought the tanks and §}h^B fail almost 
entirely. During the last few years there has been a very large 
increase in the number of wells, which add materially to the 
security of the District. The increase has been especially rapid 
since the famine of 1898-97, when Government advanced more 
than a lakh of rupees for the construction of wells. Water is- 
generally raised by bullock power in leathern buckets * but in the 
south the level is high enough for the use of levers. Tank irri- 
gation is most common in the south of the District and is carried 
on by the use of swing baskets. A canal was constructed early 
in the 19tfa century from the Ganges to the Gumti, but has never 
carried water except in the rains. 

The chief mineral product is hanhar or nodular limestone 
which is usai for metalling 'roads and for making lime. Saline 
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eMoreSeeiicoa eallotl reh are used in the manufectttre of paper 
and in other arts. 

There are few industries deserving mention outside Ltcic- Arts and 

. ■ ■ ■ jr^' ■ . ■ .'MaimfacA • 

HOW Cil?Yj which is an important centre. Commcin country ttiwH. 
cloth is the chief article proclueed in the small t :wiis and villages 
and d3^ersj bangle-makers, brass-workers, and potters supply 
local needs* The city is, however, celebrated for its cotton 
fabrics, cotton- printing, dyeing, embroidery, gold and silver 
work, ivory and wood-carving, Ornamental pottery, and clay 
modelling. It also contains a number of factories and work- 
shops, employing 5,300 hands in 1903* 

The District Imports grain, ]ilece-goods, metals and hard-C?o«^* 
Ware, sugar and salt, and chiefly exports the manufactures of the ' 
city. Lucknow is the principal centre of trade, but the extension 
of railways has caused small subsidiary markets to spring up at 
wayside stations. There is also an immense through traffic, 
MAI.IHABAB, Goshainganj, Mohanl^lganj, and Chinhat are the 
principal trading towns outside Lucknow, and Banthara is the 
chief cattle market. 

Lucknow city is the most important railway centre in the Baitwaya 
United Provinces, It is the headquarters of the Otidh 
Pohilkhand Eailway, the main line of which passes through 
the District from south-east to north-west. A branch from 
Cawnpore and the loop-line from Benares through Jaunpur and 
Fyzabad meet the main line at Lucknow. A narrow-gauge 
line worked by the same railway, which traverses the Dis- 
trict from south-west to north-east, connects the Eajpulfma- 
Malwa Eailway at Cawnpore ^\ith the Bengal and North*^ 
Western Railway, and thus gives through communication between 
Eajputana, northern Ouclh, and Bengal. Another narrow- 
gauge line striking north from Lucknow connects that city 
with Bareilly through Sitapur. Communications by road are 
also good. Out of 349 miles, 142 are metalled. Most of 
the latter are in charge of the Public Works department, 
but the cost of all but 52 miles is met from local funds. 
Avenues are maintained on 90 miles. The most important 
route is the road from Cawnpore to Fyzabad, passing through 
Lucknow. Other roads radiate from Lucknow to Sitapur, 
Hardol, Rae Bareli, and Sultanpur. 


The Distncb lias , .,erv ao^^'^peateclly from famine, anci 
oocasionally distress has acute. In 1"84 the Xawab 

.instituted great ^^t the r ^ ;^1 it is said that the works 

were kept open at ^ respectable poor could earn 


.food without being ree^o " ^ ^ lg 37 j^ing attempted to 

stop exportation of grain and^'^'^x prices. Under British rule 

ihere was some distress 4U ^^'Sfencl anitc scarcity in I8f»5 and 

18C9. The fanane o -p^o^es no intensity, but in 1877 

. the rainfall was on y ® opexr.. aud the autumn crop failed 
i oomplebely- ' . ,•(.« in '^->ened in 1878 and were largely 

fai:.f ISSO; but it was local, and 
prices did not rise. thti.'^'^rik'd in 1890 and famine was 

® severely felt. By W, >_ 1 AT AAA 


severely tea. " I'n owing Ba.-c> ^*rere ^rere 107,000 pc-rsons in 

receipt of aid. Ihe o cvJ^r 


IV the middle cv^^rvest was, however, good and 

, . . works were closed by . ^ <:if September. 

iiJIi ^T^\orvice, Qc^ usually assisted by two mem- 

■ d>ers of the Indian Civi of whom is City Magistrate, 

and by three Beprity o .wed i"^ V, neoruited in India. Two other 
Deputy Collectors are c o:Si^n the administration of various 


deputy 

trusts and m the m J . ^ 


nets a^i^ - — , 

payment of pension ^^inds. A tahsikUr is stationed 


Civil 

Justice 

&Tid 


Government property and the 

puj' '"■ i. I tdh^ 

at the headquarters o tl and an officer of the Opium 

a,S.r«e„t « B«to.ea “ 

The civil courts o^^ose of two klunsiffs, a Subor- 

dinate Judge, auc a L^ris^^ the Small Causes Court. The 
Sessions Judge also i^ation over the District of Biira 

Bank!. The City ^ ®^*’^-g<jelT •entirely employed in the criminal 
work of the cit> el^^neous duties connected with the 

municipality u^d ^ ari ^vitable funds. Thu District is 

fairly free from ci'^ > '^iKiefly consists of ordinary ca.ses 

of theft and burglary, city is responsible for most 

of these cases. 


lAtid 

Beveuuc 

admittis- 

iratiott. 


At annexation m 


1836 


t)istriut of Lucknow, consisting 


jA-G pfl % 

of 10 tAVO of these were subsequently 


transferred to Bara to Unao 

settlement was m a records of which i>erished 

oompleitely in t e suiqw following year. When order 
was T estored a settlement was made in 1858, 

the revenue feed a ^ ^ District was 


A summary 




lix 




siirveyeit m loui-uo unu imq nmi reg«i»r i3CL-t;*i;iwv«y 
pletai in 1869. The vahiaiioii of the lm<l wm macie hj applying 
asstimecl rates of rentj which were sometimes sc^leeteil from 
actually paidj an.(l sometimes averages of the aetaal rents* As 
in the rest of Onilh, the settlement eotirts had to decide on 
disputed claims to rights in land^ and the judicial work was 
particularly heavy in Ijuckiiow* The revenue demand iimoimte^l 
to 8 lakhs, suliscquenfely reduced to 7''2 lakhs. This settkv 
ment was revised between 1893 and 1896 by successive District 
officers in addition to their regular work. There was no survey 
and the assessment was based on the jntwary maps and papers. 
The new revenue fixed amounted to 8*8 lakhs, which represented 
47 per cent, of the net rental assets. The revenue ineidence 
stands at R* 1*6 j)er acre, varying from about R. 1 to R. 1*8 in 
different parga^ias. Collections on account of land revenue and 
revenue from all sources have been, in thousands of rupees : — 


Land revenue 


Total revenue 


There is only one municipality, Lucknow ; but o towns are Loc^l t 
administered under Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the 
limits of these are in charge of the Distnat hoard, which had 
in 1903-04 an income and expenditure of 1'2 lakhs. More than 
half of the income was derived from a gi'ant from Provincial 
revenues, while Rs. 62,000 of the total expenditure was devoted 
to roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of Police usually has 
Assistants, and commands a force of 6 inspectors, 116 subordi- 
nate officers, and 762 constables, besides 656 municipal and 
town police and 1,192 rural and road police, distributed in 14 
police circles. The central jail contained a daily average o£ 

1,336 inmates in 1903, and the District jail 362. There is also 
a military prison in Lucknow cantonment. 
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lancfi* LticknoMT takes a high plaee as regards the litcuiiey of its 

population, of *^"hom 4*8 pet- ceiit. (8*2 males and *9 females) 
could read and -write in 1901. Muhammadans (0 per cent*) 
are much in advance of Hiiicltis (8*4) in this respect* The mini- 
her of public institutions fell from iSo in 18S0-81 to 125 in 
1900-01, but the number of students rose from 5,834 to C,S30* 
In 1903-04 there were 147 such institutions with 8,430 pupils, 
of whom 1,183 “were females, besides C9 private schools with 
436 pupils, ISTearly a third of the, total numlx^r of students were 
advanced beyond the primary stage. Six schools and colleges 
were managed by Government- and 109 by the I)istri<5t and 
municipal boards. The total: expenditure w*as 2*4 lakhs, towards 
which Government contributed Rs. 49,000, and local and munici- 
pal funds Rs, 64,000, while the receipts from fees were Rs. 40,000, 
LtroKNOW Cmv contains five colleges, 

Hospitals There are 21 hospitals and dispensaries with accommodation 
^Larles^ for 391 in-patients. In 1903, 217,000 cases were treated, of which 
4,000 were those of in-door patients, and 7,600 operations were 
performed. The exjienditure in the same year amounted to 
Rs. 61,000. The Balrampur hospital at Lucknow is one of the 
finest in the United Provinces. 

Vaccina- About 26,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
tion. 1903-04, representing a proportion of 33 per 1,000 of p^j^piilation. 
Vaccination is only compulsory in the muni-ripality and canton- 
ment of Lucknow. (P. Gmj, SUAement Report, 1898 ; H. R. 
is exi)!, District Gazetteer, 1^04:,) 

Lneknovr Tahsii — Cmtml taimt of Lucknow Biatrict, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargams of Lucknow, Bijnaur, 
and Kakori, and lying between 26° 39' and 27° and between 
80° 39' and 81° 6' E., with an area of 360 square miles. Popu-^ 
lation increased from 448,461 in 1891 to 454,890 in 1901* 
There are 327 villages and 3 towns, LtrCivKOW, the District and 
tahsl>l headquarters, population 264,049, and Kakoei (8,933) 
being the largest. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was 
Rs. 2,95,000 and for cesses Rs. 54,000. The density of popula- 



tion, 1,264 to the square mile, is raised by the presence of the 
largest city in the United Provinces. Through the centre of this 
taJi$U flows the Gumti, while the Sai and its tributary the Nagwii 
drain the south. Neat the rivers the soil is sandy, but beyond 
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the sanely clanes lie siretehcs of loam cletenorate near tlic 

south into heavy claVj interspersed pafc^dtes of iMirreii 

nmr and jMls. Out of 2 IS square miles eultivateci in 1P03-04, 
69 were iiTigateci lYells supplial two-thirds of the irrigated 
area* ■ 

MalihaliSd Tahsii — ^Xorthern tnlm^d of -Lueknow Distriet, 
United Provinces^ comprising the 25re.'r|ja-’iK'es of jrallklhfid anti 
Mahona, and lying betwa^n 26® 52^ and 27® 9^ X. and SO® 24^ 
and 81® 4^ E,, with an area of 334 square miles. Population 
increased from 175p42 in 1891 to 184,230 in 1901. There are 
379 villages and only one town, MaUHabab, the tcihsU head- 
quarters, population 7,554. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-04 was E». 3,30,000 and for cesses Es. -51,000. The density 
of population, 552 to the square mile, is the lowest in the 
District. Across the centre of ihe takM flows the Gumti, whose 
banks are fringed by ravines and bordered by a sandy tract. 
Ill the north-east the soil is clay and tanks and jhUs abound. 
The south-'western portion is intersected by several small streams^ 
and is very fertile. In 1903-04, 213 square miles were cultivated, 
of wdiich 73 were irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the 
irrigated area, and tanks most of the remainder, 

MohanlalganJ.^ — Southern MksU of Lucknow^ District, 
United Provinces, comprising the of Mahanlrdganj anci 

Nigohan, and lying bet^Ycen 2G® 30' and 26® 51' N. and 80® 52'" 
and 81® 13' E., with an area of 273 square miles. Population 
increased from 150,160 in 1891 to 154,115 in 1901. There are 
226 villages and two towns, the larger being Amethi, popula- 
tion 6,447. Ixi 1903-04 the demand for land revenue waa^ 
Es. 2,53,000 and for cesses Es. 41,000, The density of popula-^ 
tion, 565 to the square mile, is below the District average^ 
Mohanlalganj is bounded on the north by the Gtcmti and on the 
south by the Sai. The banks of Both rivers are sandy, but the 
tahsd contains a large area of fertile loam, which in the centre 
turns to clay interspersed with many tanks and jMls, Out 
of 150 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 66 were irrigated.. 
Wells supply rather more than half the irrigated area, and tanks 
serve most of the remainder. 

Amethi — ^Towm in taJml Mohanlalganj, District Lucknow, 
United Provinces, situated in 26® 45' N. and 81® 12' E., on the 
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road from Liiclaiow to Sultanpur; population fvl47 (1901), 
The town is old and, according to tradition, was taken by one 
of the officers of Saiyid Salar. It was then held by Amethia 
Eajputs, who gave way to Shaikhs about 1550, and has since been 
a stronghold of Islam. Several saints of the iliihammadan 
calendar were born here, and in the reign of IVajid All Shuh, 
Maulvi Amir Ali of AmethI led an attack on the celel^ratc^d 
Hanuman Garhi temple at Ajodhya, but was defeated and killed 
by the king^s troops in Bara Banki District, Ainethi contains a 
branch of the American Methodist Mission, which sitpports a 
dispensary.’ It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income and expenditure of Es. 900. There is a large iiiaiiU' 
faeture of cloth, but little trade besides. A flourishing school 
contains 138 pupils, 

Kakori. — ^Town in tahsll and District Lucknow, United 
Provinces, situated in 26° 52' X. and 80° 48' E., near a station 
on the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway ; population 8,933 (1901), 
Kakori is said to have been originally inhabited by Bhars and 
was subsequently included in Baiswara. It w'as granted to 
Muhammadans by Husain Shah of Jaimpur. Se%’'eral tombs of 
noted saints are situated in the town and its environs. Some of 
the Shaikh families residing here are of some antiquity and posi- 
tion, and their members include many of the Lucknow pleaders, 
who have adorned the town with well-built houses, while others 
are engaged in Government service. Kakori is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income and expenditure of Rs. 
1,300. There are two schools with about 140 pupils. 

Lucknow City ( Lahlwum ). — ^Municipality, cantonment, and 
former capital of the Province of Oudh, situated in 26° 52' X. 
and 80° 56' E., on the banks of the Gumtl. It is situated at the 
junction of several branches of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway 
with metre-gauge lines connecting the railway systems of Raj- 
putilna and northern Bengal, and is the centre from which ra<liate 
important roads to the surrounding Districts. Distance by rail 
to Calcutta 666 miles, and to Bombay 885 miles. Luckno’w 
is the largest city in the United Provinces, and the fourth largest 
in British India, Population is, however, decreasing : 1869 ^ 
284,779 ; 1881 , 261,303 ; 1891 , 273,028 ; 1901 , 264,049. In 1901 
Lucknow contained 154,167 Hindus, 101,656 Musalmans, and 
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7 247 Christians, of whom r>,097 were Euroiwans or Eurasians, 

The popnlatKin within municipal limits was 240,649, while that 

of cantonments was 2:>,4()<). 

The oldest part of Lucknow is the high ground mthin the History- 
Machohhi Bhawan fort, which is known to Hindus as the liuksh- 
man Tlla, from the tradition that a city was founded h(;re by 
Lakshmana, brother of llama Chandra of Ajodhva. Nothing is 
known of the early history of the town ; hut after tho Muham- 
madan conipiest of India it was occupiisl by Shaikhs and Pathans. 

The former became of some importouce and built a fort, and 
according to one account the place derives its name Lakhnau from 
Likhna, the name of tho architect of the fort. In the 15th century 
one of the Shaikhs was celebrated for his piety and assumed the 
name of Shah Mina. His tomb is still visited by pilgrims, who 
offer pieces of cloth, and it is specially resorted to when a man 
has a ease pending in court. In 1526 Lucknow was occupied by 
Humiiyun, who abandoned it ; but it was again taken by Babar in 
1528. A few years later Humayfin defeated Mahmud, brother of 
the last Lodi king, near here. Under the Suri kings, Lucknow 
began to rise into importance, and in the reign of Akbar it was 
the chief town of a sarhar. Its growth, however, like that of so 
many of the great modern cities of India, was most rapid in the 
iSth and 19th centuries. It rose to greatness as the capital of the 
young dynasty which established itself in Oudh during the 
decay of the Mughal empire, and spread its rule, not only 
over the modern Province, but also through the neighbouring 
tracts now included in llohilkhand, the Gorakhpur and Benares 
Divisions, and the Allatebad Division north of the Ganges. 
Saiidfit Khan, the first Kawah, had a residence at Lucknow, but 
lived there seldom. His son-in-law, Safdar Jang, built a fort at 
Jaliilribad, three miles south of the city, to keep in check the 
Rajputs of Baiswaua, and also commenced the stone bridge 
over the Gumti. He rebuilt the old stronghold of Lakshman 
TxM, which was henceforward knoum as the Maohchhi Bhawan or 
fish palace, from the fish w'hich he was entitled to bear on his 
standard. Shuja-ud-daula, the third Nawab, resided chiefly at 
Fyzabad, and under the reigns of the first three Nawabs Lucknow 
increased in size, but received few architectural embellishments 
of an ornamental kind. With Asaf-ud-daula, the fourth Nawiib, 
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a new political situation develox>e<J. He lived the contented and 
servile ally o'f the English ; but the grandeur of Lucknow dates 
from his reign, and the works he constraoted did not degenerate 
into the mere personal extravagances, of his successors. He 
built bridges and mosques, as well as the great Imilmbrira, the 
chief architectural glory of Lucknow, in which he lies buried, 
the adjacent mosque, the Rumi Darwaza or Turkish gak^, and 
the magnificent palace which afterwards became the Resiluncy. 
Outside the city lies the palace of Bibiiipur, built by Asaf™u<I- 
daula as a country-house and hunting-lodge. Jfumerous other 
handsome edifices in various parts of the town attest the great- 
ness of the same Kawab, whose memory is still preserved in 
j>opular thymes as the embodiment of liberality and magnifi- 
cence. The Lucknow court had now reached its highest splen- 
dour. The dominions of the Nawab extended over a %vider 
area than at any earlier or later period. All the wealth of 
the state w^as devoted to the personal aggrandizement of its 
ruler and the accumulation of those materials which miniskr 
to oriental pomp. The burden- on the people was crushifig, 
and when the English traveller, Tennant, passed through it, he 
found almost everywhere a plundered and desolate country, 
Saadat All Khan, half-brother to Asaf-ud-daula, ceded a large 
territory to the British in return for their protection, and thence- 
forward the Nawab and his successors, the kings of Oiidh, 
degenerated into a mere fainSant dynasty of pleasure-seekers, 
whose works no longer partook of any national or utilitarian 
character, but ministered solely to the gratification of the sover- 
eign. In the place of mosques, wells, forts or bridges, palace 
after palace sprang up in succession, each more ungraceful 
and extravagant than the last. At the same , time European 
influence began to make itself felt in the architecture, which 
grew gradually more and more debased from reign to reign. 
Awkward imitations of Corinthian columns supported Musalmaii 
domes, while false Venetian blinds aend stucco marble replaced 
the solid brickwork of the earlier period. Palaces were erected 
for the kings, for their wives, and for their concubines, and 
hardly less palatial buildings sprang up to house the royal 
menageries. Saadat Ali Khan set the fashion by erecting the 
■ F»hat BakJteh or giver of' delight, the chief -royal readence tUl 
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the last king, Wfijid AH Slmh^ built the Kmmr Bftgh* He alsd 
built the portion of Lucknow wliich extends eiiat of the Mathciilil 
Bhawan, k*.sifles immerous small pa!acc% indmling the Dilkasiifi* 

In his time Lucknow rr-, ’ached very iic?arly it-s present size. 

GhM-ud-dm Haidar^ son of SaTidat All KMii {1SI4), was rflitV/.i-uci. 
the first of Ms line who bore the title of king. He biiiit for his 
^vives the two palacufi called the great and lesa'T Chhattiir Manzils 
(umbrella or dome palace), and also CTCctol fine nmusoleums to 
Ms father and motherj and the Shfdi Kajaf^ in wdiich he himself 
was buriet!. Other memorials of this king are the Moti Mahal, 
the Mubarak Slanal, ami the Shah Maiiril, whore the \rild~li0-ast 
fights took place, for which Lucknow was famous. He attempted 
to dig a canal for inigation from the Ganges^ but it proved a 
complete failure. 

Nasir-ud-clln Haidar, son of the lasLnameel monarch (1827), 3S’assr-iui4 
founded the Taraw'fili Kothi or observatory/^ under the super- Halite. ■ 
intemlenco of Colonel IViicox,. Ms astronomer royal. It con- 
tained several excellent instruments. On the death of Colonel 
Wilcox, in 1847, the establishment was dismissed and the instru- 
ments disappeared during the Mutiny. The building -was the 
headquarters of the Fymbud Maulvi, Ahmai-ullah Sklh, during 
the rebellion, and the insurgent council frequently held its meet- 
ings here. It is now occupied as a bank. Kasir-ud-dm also 
built a great karlala in Iradatnagar, under which he lies buried, 

Muhammad Ali SMlh, uncle of4^?‘asir-ud-dIn HMdar (1837), Muimm- 
raised his o%vn monument, the Husainabacl Imambara, a tawdry 
building in which the degeneration of architectural taste is dis- 
tinctly marked. A magnificent stone tank standing close to the 
road from the Cbhattar Manzil to Husainabad dates from this 
reign, and near it stands an unfinished building, called the 
Sat Khanda or seven-storied tower, though only the fourth story 
was completed. Muhammad Ali Shah also erected a mosque 
close to Ms mausoleum; but its courtyard and the buildings 
attached were never completed, and the mosque itself stood 
imfinishod for many years. 

Amjad All Shah, the fourth king (1842), built Ms own Amjad 
mausoleum in Hazratganj, and laid down an iron bridge across 
the Gumti. This bridge was' brought out from England by 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, who, however, died before it arrived. His 
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son, Kaslr-nii-dm Haidar, ' cHrecfed ' tliat it should m put up 
opposite the Eesidenoy ; but the operations for sinking wells 
to receive the piers proved unsuccessful, and the work was thus 
delayed till the accession of ^imjad AH. 

Wajid All Bhilh, the last king of Oudh (184T — 56) bears 
the whole opprobrium for the erection of the Kaisar Bfigli, 
the largest, gaudiest, and most deliased of all the laiicknow 
palaces. It was commenced in 1848 and finished in 1850 at a. 
cost of SO lakhs. Only the rear portion is now standing. 

The annexation of OtinH is descriixid under the account 
of that Province* For a year the work of inaugurating the new 
administiation was I)usily carried on under General Outrani, the 
last Resident, and ilr. Ck Ck Jackson of the Civil Service, A 
couple of months before the outbreak at Meerut, Sir Henry 
Lawrence {20th Slarch, 1857) had assumed the Chief Cimimis- 
sionership. The garrison at Lucknow then consisted of the 32in? 
British Regiment, a weak company of European Artillery, the 
7th Regiment Native Light Cavalry, and the loth, 4Sth, ami 7lst 
Regiments of Native Infantry. In or near the city were also 
quartered two regiments of irregular local infantry, together 
uith one regiment of military police, one of Oudh irregular 
cavalry, and two batteries of native artillery. The town thus 
contained nearly ten Indian soldiers to every European, or 
7,000 to 750, Symptoms of disaffection occurred as early as 
the month of April, when the house of the surgeon to the 4Sth 
was burned down in revenge for a supposed insult to caste. 
Sir Henry Lawrence immediately took steps to meet the danger 
by fortifying the Residency and accumulating stores. On the 
30th of April the men of the 7th Oudh Irregulars refused to bite 
their cartridges on the ground that they had been givased with 
cow^s fat. They were induced with some difficulty to return 
to their lines. On May 3rd Sir Henry Lawrence resolved to 
dex>rive the mutinous regiment of its arms — a step which was not 
effected without serious delay. 

On May 12th Sir Henry held a dmhar^ and made an 
imj>ressive speech in Hindustani, in which he called upon the 
people to uphold the British Government, as most tolerant to 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike. Two days earlier the massacre 
at Meerut had taken place, and a telegram brought word of the 
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event on the morning after the darhar. On the 19th Sir Henry 
Lawrence received the supreme military command in Oudh. He 
immediately fortified the Residency and the Machchhi Bhawan? 
bringing the ladii?s and children into the former building. On 
the night of the 30th May the expected insurrection broke out at 
Lucknow. The men of the 71st, with a few from the other 
regiments, began to burn the bungalows of theii’ officers and 
to murder the inmates. Prompt action was taken, and early 
next morning the European force attacked, dispersed, and 
followed up for ten miles the retreating mutineers, who were 
joined during the action by the 7th Cavalry. The rebels .fled 
towards Sitapur. Although Lucknow thus remained in the hands 
of the British, by the 12th of June every post in Oudh had 
fallen into the power of the mutineers. The Chief Commissioner 
still held the cantonments (then situated north of the Gumti) 
and the two fortified posts at the beginning of June; but the 
symptoms of disaffection in the city and among the remaining 
native troops were unmistakable. In the midst of such a crisis^ 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s health unhappily gave way. He dele- 
gated his authority to a council of five, presided over by 
Mr. Gubbins, the Einancial Commissioner; but shortly after 
recovered sufficiently to resume the command. On the 11th 
June, however, the military police and native cavalry broke 
into open revolt, followed on the succeeding morning by the 
native infantry. On the 20th of June news of the fall of 
Cawnpore arrived ; and on the 29th, the enemy, 7,000 strong, 
advanced upon Chinhat, a village on the Fyzabad road, 8 miles 
from the Residency. Sir Henry Lawrence marched out and 
gave the enemy battle at that spot. The result proved dis- 
astrous to our arms through the treachery of the Oudh artillery, 
and a retreat became necessary. The troops fell back on Luck- 
now, abandoned the Machchhi Bhawan, and concentrated all 
their strength upon the Residency. The siege of the enclosure 
began upon 1st July. On the 2nd, as Sir Henry Lawrence 
lay on his bed, a shell entered the room, burst, and wounded 
him severely. He lingered till the morning of the 4th, and then 
died in great agony. Major Banks succeeded to the civil 
command, while the military authority devolved upon Brigadier 
Inglis. On 20th July the enemy made an unsuccessful assault. 







Next day Major Banka was shot, and the solo command was 
undertaken by Inglia. On the lOth of August the mutincvrs 
attempted a second tissaulb, which M’as again unsu ‘oessful. The 
third assault took place on the ISth j but ihe ent-my were losing 
heart as they found the small garrison so well able to withstand 
them, and the repirlsa proved compai-alively easy. 

Kr«t Meanwhile the British within were dwindling away and 

eagerly expecting reinfereements from Cawnpore. On ^*^ept‘enil)er 
5th news of the relieving force under Onfcram and Harelojk 
reached the garrison by a faithful native messenger* On 22rKi 
September the relief' arrived at the AlamMgh, a walled garden 
on the Cawnpore road held by the enemy in force* Havclo.dx 
stormed the Alambagh, and on the 25th fonght his way against 
oontintioiis opposition ■throngh, the eastern outskiits of the city. 
On the 2Gth he arrived at the gate of the Residency enclosure^ 
and was ^Yeleomed by the gallant defenders within. General 
Neill fell daring the action outside the walls. The sufferings 
of the besieged had been very great; hut even after the first 
relief it 1)ecame clear that Lucknow could only be temporarily 
defended till the arrival of further reinforcements should allow 
the garrison to cut its way out. Outram^ who had now reassiimed 
the command which he generously yielded to Havelock during 
the relief, accordingly fortified an enlarged area of the tovrn^ 
bringing many important outworks within the limits of defence ; 
and the siege began once more till a second I'clieving part}^ 
could set the besieged at liberty. Night and day the enemy kept 
up a continuous bembardment of our position, while Outram 
retaliated by frequent sorties. 

Pinal Throughout October the garrison maintained its gallant 

relief, defence, and a small pat'ty shut up in the Alamliagh and cut off 
unexpectedly from the main body also contrived to hold gooil 
its dangerous post. Meanwhile Sir Colin Campbell’s force 
had advanced from Cawnpore, and arrived at the Alamhugh 
on the 10th of November, From the day of his landing at 


I 



Calcutta, Sir Colin had never ceased in his endeavours to 
an army to relieve Lucknow, by gathering together the liberated 
Delhi field force and the fresh reinforcements from England, 
On the 12th the main- body threw itself into the AJambagh, after 
a smart skirmish with Ihe rebels. Sir Colin next occupied the 
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first occupied tlie and posted guns to command the 

Martinike. On the ■.5th, Brigadier Franks arrived with 6,000 
men, half of them Gurkhas, sent hy the Etija of Nepal, Ontram^s 
forces then crossed the Gnmtf, and advanced from the direction 
of Fyzahacl, while the main body attacked from the sonth-east. 
After a week^s hard fighting, from 9tli to the loth March, the 
rebels were completely defeated, and their posts captnred one by 
one. Most of the insurgents, however, escaped. As soon as it 
became clear that Lucknow had been {permanently recovered, 
and that the enemy as a combined body had ceased to exist, 
Sir Colin Campbell broke up the British Oudh army, and the 
work of reorganization began. On the ISth October, 1858, the 
Governor-General and Lady Canning visited Lucknow in state, 
and found the city already recovering from the devastation 
to wLich it had been subjected. Lucknow remained the capital 
of a separate administration till 1877, when the post of Chief 
Commissioner was united with that of Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces. 

The city of Lucknow covers a vast area lying south of the 
Gumti, with suburbs extending across the river. The large 
cantonment forms an irregular quadrilateral adjoining the south- 
east corner of the city. Up to the Mutiny, bazars reached to the 
river almost throughout the whole of its course on the northern 
boundary of the city, but a space has gradually been cleared, 
with an average breadth of about half a mile. Most of the 
buildings already mentioned lie in this clearing, and within 
the last few years have been enclosed in verdant lawns which 
have justly earned for Lucknow its description as the City of 
Parks, On the extreme west lies the unfinished mosque of' 
Muhammad Ali Shah, known as the Jama Masjid. It was 
intended to rival the great mosque at Delhi, but is only remark- 
able for its size and gaudy colour decoration, which has recently 
been renewed. The HusainabM buildings erected by the same 
king consist of two enclosures at right angles. One of these 
is lined with shops and contains the tomb of Muhammad Ali 
Shah's daughter, a poor model of the Taj at Agra. The other 
is laid out as a garden, adorned with stone water-channels, 
fountains, and badly-executed statuary, and contains the Imam- 
bara in which Muhammad Ali was buried. The buildings are 
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rioMy endowed, the surplus income being devoted to charity* 
East of Husainabad, and extending to the Eiim! Darwilza, is a 
beautiful garden, called the Victoria Park, which was laid out 
in 1887, and encloses the Sat Khanda, the house first occupied 
by Asaf-ud-daula when he transferred his governinent to Luck- 
now, the large tank built by Muhammad All SMh, and a hd/mdari 
constructed by the same king, which contains a series of portraits 
of the Nawabs and kings of Oudh. Close to the tank is a clock- 
tower of Moorish design, 221 feet in height and 20 feet square, 
which was built between 1880 and 1887, and contains a-ehime of 
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tower still rears its battered sides. Fiirllier do nj- has Iteen 
prevented by carefully executed repairs, and thi.' gi-eunds have 
been levellet! and tui’f,.-d. In one orner, uiuli.r rho .shade uf 
uiany cypro.ss., .s, arc the tombs or oenoiaplis of .■'onto t*,(IOO 
Kiirojxans who perished durinff the ihitiny. T!io pula-i^s of 
Safidat All Ivhfm and Ghaa-mi-diu Hai lar lie I'ast. of iht- Rcsi- 
deney and adjoin each other. Only portions remain of the vjisfc 
Farhat Bakhsh. The part of this building which overlooks 
the river was constructed by General Giaude hlartin and sold 
by him to Saadafc Ali Khan. It is now joined to the larger 
Chhattar Marwil bitilt by Ms successor, and the whole building is 
used as a club. Other portions of the Parhat Bakhsh are the 
^11 Baradari and the Gulistsm-i-Iram, which are now the Prov- 
incial Museum. The former building was the throne-room of 
the Oudh kings, and in it a serious disturlianee took place in 
18o7, when an attempt was made to prevent the accession of 
Muhammad Ali Shah. A fine court for the Judicial Commis- 
sioner of Oudh has recently been completed opposite this build- 
ing and contains a chamber used for meetings of the Provincial 
Legislative Council. A short distance to the south of these 
buildings are the stately tombs of Saiidat All Khan and his vnie, 
and fehincl them are the Canning College and the large quadrangle 
forming the Kaisar Bagh. The latter has already commenced to 
decay and one side has been removed. The other sides have been 
allotted to^the talukddrs of Oudh as residences. East of these 
bmldings lie the Tiiniwall Kothi, the Khurshed Manzil, called 
after the wife of Safidat AH Khan who commenced it, the Moti 
Mahal, which also includes the Mubarak Manzil, and the Shah 
Manzil or arena, and the Shah Kajaf, where Ghazi-ud-din Haidar 
IS buried. ^A large horticultural garden then intervenes, on the 
east of which is the Sikandra Bagh, where fierce fighting took 

l^Wic gaiden, called 
e Vingfield Park after a Chief Commissioner, lies on the east 
of the oit^^and south-east of this is situated the Martinifere 
CoUege. This bizarre erection was built by General Martin as 
his ow residence during the time of Asa£-ud-daula, and 
resembles a colossal Italian .vHIa on an exaggerated scale. The 
founder s bones were buried within the Martinike to prevent its 
con sea ion y the Nawab, but 'were dug up and scattered 
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clmiiig the Mutiiiy. The Dilkusha palace is situated in caiitoii- 
uients. ' ■ . . , , 

Viewed from a distance^ Lueknow presents a picture of Improve- 
unusual magnificciiee and architectural splendour which fades 
on nearer view into the ordinary aspect of a cro^vded oriental 
town. Some of the most striking buildings^ wlii-di look like 
marble in the moonlight; are disclosed by the disillusionising sun 
to be degraded examples of stucco and brick. Flyicg buttresses 
to suxSport nothing but one another, copper domes gilt from top 
to bottom, burnished umbrellas, and balustrades of burnt clay 
form frequent features in the tawdry architecture which renders 
the distant aspect of Lucknow so bright and sparkling. Imme- 
diately after the Mutiny a wide glacis was cleared round the 
Maiichhi Bhawan, and three wide military roads, radiating from 
this point as a centre, were cut right though the heart of the 
native quarter. The city itself contains shops of the ordinary 
style and a few larger private residences. The civil station 
adjoins the eastern side of the city and contains a fine thorough- 
fare linal with the shops of European tradesmen, called Hazrat- 
ganj, at the end of which lies the Lucknow residence of the 
Lieuten ant-G overnor . 

Lu:jknow is the headquarters of the principal court in Oudh, Officials, 
the Inspectors-General of Civil Hospitals and of Jails, the 
Postmaster-General in the United Provinces, the Conservator of 
Forests in the Oudh Circle, the Commissioner of the Lucknow 
Division, an Executive Engineer, a Superintendent of Railway 
Police, and an Inspector of Schools. The Church Missionary 
Society, the American Methodist Mission, the Wesleyan and the 
Zanana Bible and Medical Missions have important stations 
here. There are 10 hospitals and dispensaries for both sexes, 
besides 3 female hospitals. The magnificent hospital founded 
by the late Maharaja of Balbampitr and added to by the present 
Maharaja is exceptionally well fitted. 

The city has been administered as a municipality since Munici. 
1862, and a special Act was passed to regulate it in 1864, which 
remained in force till 1878, since which date it has been under the 
- ordinary municipal law of the United Provinces. During the 10 
years ending in 1901 the average income and expenditure were 
5*2 lakhs, including a loan from Governnient of 13*2 lakhs to 
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meet, the cost of a water-supply from the Gtimth In 190:1-0-1 ihct 
total income was 5*3 kkhSj ehieflj* deriveti from o;troi ymHing 
8*6 lakhS; sale of water Es» 38,000^, water-rate Its. 2th0n0^ and 
eoiiservancy receipts Rs. 22^000. The expendiiure <d‘ lakhs 
included items of 1*3 kldis for eonsetvaney, Tk. TfhOOi') repay- 
ment of loans and interest^ Rs. 67^000 public safety, Rs. 50,000 
maintenance of water-works^ and Es. 45,000 administration a!id 
collection. A drainage scheme is now under eonstruetion and a 
scheme for electric tramways has been sanctioneci 

The cantonment is the largest in the United Provinces and 
is garrisoned by British and native regiments of Imth cavab*y and 
infantry and by garrison and field artillery. The cantonment 
fund had an average income and expenditure of Rs. 53,090 in the 
10 years ending 1901 , and in 1903-04 the income was Rs. 78,000 
and the expenditure Rs. 74,000. Lucknow is also the herd- 
quarters of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway Volunteer Rifles, 
the Lucknow Volunteer Rifles, and the Oudh squadron of light 
Horse. 

The city is more noted for its manufactures than for general 
trade ; but its industries have suffered from the alterations 
brought about by British rule. Under the prodigal waste and 
lavish display of its latest kings Lucknow was a centre for the 
production of rich fabrics and costly jewellery.^ The kings 
have departed, and their descendants and those of the nobles of the 
court who still inhabit the city live on pensions which are fast 
becoming sub-divided to a vanishing point. Cotton fabrics are 
still manufactured of all grades, from the coarsest cloth to the 
finest muslin, and cotton ]?rints are made. An important indus- 
try connected with cotton is the famous chikan or embroidery 
in silk or cotton on muslin. The work affords employment 
to many women and children of good family who are now 
impoverished, and very good and tasteful articles are produced. 
Lucknow is also celebrated for embroidery with gold and silver 
thread, but the demand for this is decreasing. The silver work 
has some reputation and is largely sold to European visitors, 
•while bidr% or damascening of silver on other metals has also been 
revived within recent years. The brass and copper industry is 
still of importance, and vessels for use by Muhammadans are 

' *,See W. Hoey, Monograph Tmdes and Manufactures, 1880 . 
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especially made. Ti'ood-carviiig is still earned ob^ and there is„a 
little carving in ivory. The potters of Lneknow proflu je varioas 
kinds of art-ware, some oi which are distinctly good; while 
the clay modellers are pre-eminent in the irhole of Imlia, Their 
models of fruit and vegetahles have a large sale among natives 
and are exported to ('aleiitta and Boml^ay^ and clay figures 
representing various types of native life are wonclerMly artistic. 
Minor products arc toba’3co_, slioeSj and perfumes. 

There are also some large indiistiies worked on European 
workshops employed 3.400 hands in 1903^ 
employed 930, a large^ paper 


lines. Two railway 
while four large printing presses C: 
mill 526, an iron foundry 200, a brewery 156, and an ice and 
flour mill S4. 

Lucknow is important as an educational centre. The chief Sdnea- 
institution is the Canning College, founded in 1864 and partly 
supported by the tahihdarrs^ whijh contained 330 students in 
1904, of 'svhom 47 were in the Oriental department and 78 -were 
studying law. There is also a school for the sons of the taluk- 
dars and gentry, called the Cohdn School, The Reid Christian 
College, which contains a business department and is managed 
by the American Methodist jSIission, several other mission 
schools, a normal school, the Jubilee High School, and a number 
of schools which are under native management are also to be 
mentioned. The secondary^schools contain nearly 2,000 pupils, 
and there are 6 primary schools with about 150, Lucknow 
possesses more facilities for female education than any other city 
in the United Provinces. It contains a high school for girls 
maintained by the American Mission with 160 pupils, of whom 
18 "were reading in College classes in 1904, while 600 girls are 
taught in a number of primary schools. The chief school for 
Europeans and Eurasians is the Martini^re, which contains nearly 
300 boys. It is partly supported by the endowments bequeathed 
by General Martin ; but the fees amount to more than half a lakh 
annually. A girls’ school was founded in 1866. It is situated 
in the Khurshed Manzil and contains 75 pupils. Lucknow is 
also a centre of literary activity, and five English and 18 
vernacular newspapers and periodicals are published there. The 
former include an Anglo-Indian paper called the IndicbTh Ddily 
Telegraphy and the Advocate, which is the lading organ of native 
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(M. E. Gubl)iiis, Ihdimes in Omlk^ 1S5S,; liim.% 

Lucknoto cmd Oihdk in the ■Atutiny,, 1902.) 

Malihabad Towil*~Heaclqtia»rters of talml of same naiiie, 
LuckBOw Distriet, United Provinces, situated in 20"^ 55^ X. and 
80^^ 43' E., a mile from a station on the Oixclh and Roliilkhand 
Railway and on the road' from Lncknow to Hardoi. Population 
7,554 (1901). According, to.dradition the town W'as founded by 
Maliil, a Pasi ; hut nothing is knowm of its history till the rtign of 
Akbar, wdxen it w^as iiihabitecl by Pathuns. It contains two 
baxars built in the iSth century, one of which owes its origin to 
Xawab Asaf-ud-daula., ' Besides the usual offices, a dispensary 
and a branch of the American Slethodist Mission are situated 
here. Malihabad is administered under Act XX of 1856, %vith an 
income and expenditure of about Es. 2,300. It has little trade, 
but a kind of tin foil is manufactured in small quantities, and 
the place is noted for its mangoes and orchards of her (Zuyphm 
jujthha). A school for boys contains 175 pupils and one for 
girls 29. 

Unao District (Unnao ), — ^District in the Lucknow Divi- 
- sion, United Provinces, lying north-east of the Ganges, Ixitween 
i 26° 8' and 27° 2' X. and between 80° 4' and 81° 3' E., wiih an 
area of 1,792 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Hardoi District; on the north-east by Imcknow and Eae Bareli ; 
on the south-east by Eae Bareli ; and on the south-'west the 
Ganges divides it from the Cawnporo and Patehjnir Districts. 
The greater part of Unao forms a gently undulating upland, 
in which ridges of high and rather sandy land alternate with 
depressions of stiffer soil. The deeper depressions contain more 
or less permanent lakes, while in the shallower hollows swamps 
form during the rains. Large stretches of barren usar land are 
a conspicuous feature of the District, and sometimes extend for 
several miles. The valley of the Ganges is lower. It is widest 
, in the north, where it extends several miles from the bed of the 
river, and gradually diminishes towards the south, where the 
^ W plose % ite;idg4_,hank« This is the principal river and 
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skirts tlie wliole of the sonth-wesierii 1jor.-lct of vhe Blstriet. Tho 
Sai eiit.rs Uiiao from th.* north arid Hows rrnighly i^arallrl to tlic 
Ganges along or rr^ar lit*:* nordi-cast Koiindary. A small sti\ lUi 
called thj Kalyfln! drains the iipp.*r part id the (»aiigos valhyn 
and another straim, th » Lonl, rises in the turntre of the Td^iri'D 
and flows somh-inst to Kao Jlari‘1!. d/dls* ami marshes ure most 
irumerons in th.} centre and vast of the iJistrieU 

The flora is that of the Gangeiij plain generally. I^nao U 
fairly wclBwootlcn] ; hiife this is dne to the large imnikrr of 
groves^ chiefly of mango and faffhm T1ttn*a 

are few Jungles, and these eontain only grass or a fmv tllaJk 
(B'lbtm frondom) trees. Babul fAeaeia arahiem) is the only 
product of the usar plains. 

Ko gcologi -al formations are found except the ordinary Geology, 
alluvium, wM-h contains kankffr or nodular limestone. 

"Wolves, ja'dvals, and wild pig are common, while mlgai and FttUBs. 
antelope are still fljiind in some numliers, and in the extreme 
south there are a few herds of wild cattle. Fish are plentiful in 
the rivers and in the larger jhlls, and are used for food. Wild 
fowl abound in the cold w'eather. 

The Eistri..t is generally healthy, and the temperature varies cUmat# 
from about 75® to 103® in the hot weather and from 46® to 79® 
in the cold season. The climate thus I'esembles that of the 
neighbouring Districts of southern Oudh. 

The average rainfall is 35 inches, and is evenly distributed EaiBfall. 
over the whole District *, but great variations occur over a series 
of years. In 1880 less than 12 inches was received, while in 
1867 the fall amounted to nearly 76 inehes. 

Tradition connects various places in the District with History, 
episodes in the Ramayana, and attempts have been made to 
identify places visited by the Chinese pilgrims with several sites. 
ISIotliing, however, is known of the history of Unao till the 
Muhammadan invasion. Legend relates that Saijid Salar passed 
through the District, and the tombs of some of his followers are 
]>ointed out. The traditions of the people state that the Rajputs 
first entered Unao between 1200 and 1450 A.D., retreating before 
the Muslim c onquerors. They found the eastern portion occupied 
by Bhars, and the rest of it by low castes, now represented by the 
Lodhas, Ahirs, etc. The earliest regular Musalman settlement 
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dates from the end of the ISth or the beginning of the 14th 
century, when a saint named Ala-ud-din came from Kanauj and 
cursed the Baja of Nawal, who refused to admit him into the 
town. Nawal was destroyed with its inhabitants, and the Saiyid 
founded Bangarmau at a short distance from Nawal. The 
shrine built over his grave bears date 1302. In the loth century 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur sent a force, which took Safipur in 
1425, and a few years later some Saiyids treacherously seized the 
stronghold of the Bisen Bajas of Unao. At this time the eastern 
portion of the District was included in the tract known as Bais- 
■WARA. Under Akbar, Unao formed part of the sctrhlr of Luck- 
now, but materials are lacking for the history of the Distri-t 
under the Mughals. In the 18th century a Bais chieftain 
successfully resisted Saadat Khan, Xawab of Oudh, and a 
hundred years later Sleeman described the country as in a 
perpetual state of disturbance, where life, property, and industry 
were alike insecure. 

At the annexation in 1856 a District of Purwa M'as formed, 
the headquarters being at Unao, A year later the Mutiny 
broke out, and before the end of June the Deputy Commissioner 
was obliged to retire to Lucknow. A few of the talvMars 
remained conspicuously loyal, and furnished supplies and 
information to_ the British, while others adopted a position 
o± open rebellion, anel some remained neutral. There was 
however no organized movement against the British owing 
to the lack of Mew. In July Havelock loft Cavnpore 
and fonght several engagements, advancing beyond Unao 
on the road to Lueknow. He ovas, homver, enable to nmin- 
fam his position and retired. In August an advance again 
t.»k place ; bnt it was not tiU September 19th. after the andval 
of Ontr^, the real advance to reKeve Lnoknow waa 
made After the oeonpation of the AlambSgh, cornmnnica- 
lons rongh Unao to Cawnpore were not mterrnpted, and 
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Copper arrow-Iieacls have l>am found near Pariar on tlie 
Ganges opposite The Kstriet contains riniriy arifriciil 

moimcls dating poasihlj from Buddhist times ; luu tlivv hive 
not been excavatecL Xawal has Imm identified wth A-lo 
muntionod bj Fa Hian and with the }Ca-po-*ti-ku4o or XuvAile- 
vakula ensiled by Hiiien Tsiang. The oldest Afuliamm»:laii 
buildings are at BA:N’GABM4tT* ■■ ■ 

The District contains 10 towns and l/ISS villages. Its popu- 
lation has been : lSti9, 045,955 1 IMl, 800,000 1 JS91, OdS.GJll ; 
1901^ 976,039* The decrease between 180ft and ISHl wm due 
to the famine of 1877-78* There are 4 talisf# ; ITkao, SAFiri;E, 
PuBWA, and Moha^st, each named from the place at wM :h its 
headquarters are or ‘were once situatal, the headquarters of 
Mohan now being at Hasanganj. The chief town is the muni- 
cipality of UxAO, the District capital. The following table givej 
the main statistics of population in 1901 
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Nearly 92 per cent, of the total are Hindus and 8 per cent, 
are Musalmans. Between 1891 and 1901 a decrease of popula- 
tion took place in the north-east and east, and the population 
in the north-west and centre increased. The density is highj 
but ITnao is not so congested as the ea»stern Districts of Oudh, 
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It still supplies recruits for the Iiicliaii Army arui for the 
poliee, besides considera1>le nunilxjrs of labourers to the neigh- 
bouring cities of Cawnpore and Lucknow. More than 9,8, per ; 
cent, of the population speak the Awadhi dialect of Eastern 

Hindi. 

Bnilmiaiis are, the most numerous of the Iliiulii castes, and . 
include 121j,000, while other important castes are C’hainfn-s (feaii- 
ners and cultivators; 103^)00), Ahirs (graziers and cultiva- 
tors ; 93,000), Lodhas (cultivators ; 90,000), Pasis (toddy-drawers 
and cultivators ; 89,000), Rajputs, 74,000, and Kfichhis (culti- 
vators ; 82,000), Among Muhammadans are found Shaikhs 
17,000, Pathans 14,000, and Behuils (cotton-carders ; 9, 000), 
More than 73 per cent, of the population are supported by 
agriculture, ^YhiJh is the mainstay of the District. Rajputs own 
45 per cent, of the total area and Bnihmans 19 p>er cent. 
Brahmans are cultivators of about 10 per cent, and Rajputs of 
10 pier cent, of the tenant land, while the skilful cultivating 
castes, the Ivachhis, Kurmis, and Lodhas, have about 20 per cent, 
between them. Ahirs, Pasis, and Chamars are the remaining 
cultivating castes of importance. 

There were 106 native Christians in 1901, of whom 59 were 
Missions, A branch of the American Methodist Church W’as 

opened in 1882, and is subordinate to the Presiding Eider of 
Hardoi. 

General Unao is a District of average, but not exceptional, fertility, 

tfrai^eon- Compared with the rest of Oudh. The Ganges valley is of the 
Uitions, xisiial type. In places there are stretches of barren sand, but 
most of it is fairly productive in ordinary years. The autumn 
crop is frequently flooded ; but in dry years the spring crop 
is excellent, and requires little attention. North-east of this 
beyond the old high bank of the river the soil is usually a 
rich loam, producing excellent jotvar and arhm% and this is the 
most prosperous tract in the District. Further inland the loam 
turns to clay, in wdiich . rice is the principal crop. The land 
again becomes sandy near the Sai, and bajra here takes the place 
oijowdr; but the valley of that river is generally fertile. 

The tenures on wMoh the District is held are those common 
to the Province of Oxjdh. About one-fifth of the total area 
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is sub-settle?! The chief agiieultuml sMistics for I90o-04 are 
given below, areas btiiig in square miles : — 



i 
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09 j 
128 ! 
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' 63 

67 

n 

150 
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... 

j 1,7S2 

1,022 

j 422 

271 


Barley, wheat, and gram are the staple food crops covering 
220, 2lS, and 153 square miles, viiile arhar {132}, hajra (122), 
rice (119), jotvar (S9), and mawe (Go) are largely grown. The 
chief economic crops are poppy (14) and sugarcane (11); but 
cotton and oilseeds are also grown to a small extent. 

Cultivation has increased by about 20 i>er cent, within Improve- 
the last 40 years, and a considerable portion of this has taken agricui- 
place recently. The increase is largely due to the breaking up 
of inferior land for growing rice ; but there has also been a rise 
in the area under maize, cotton, and opium. While the area under 
the plough has risen, there has also been a great extension in the 
area double-cropped, which now amounts to nearly a quarter of 
the cultivated area. Gram or peas are largely sown in the lands 
whivjh have produced rice, after that crop has been gathered* 

There is a small, but steady, demand for advances under the 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. In the 10 
years ending 1900, 1*8 lakhs were advanced, of which 1*5 lakhs 
were lent in 1896-97. In the next four years the average amount 
lent "was Es. 3,000. 

The cattle in domestic use are of an inferior type as is Cattle, 
usual throughout southern Oudh. An attempt was once made to and slieep. 
improve the breed of cattle ; but the bulls imported were not of a 
suitable stamp, and the best i^lough-cattle are still bought at 
the well-known cattle fairs in the Provinces or from dealers. 

The ponies are also of a poor class, and are chiefly used as 
pack-animals. Sheep of the ordinary breed are kept in consid- 
erable numbers, and the District supplies the Cawnpore markets 
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Out of 422 square miles irrigated in 1903«»04^ 224 square 
miles were supplied by, wells, 168 by tanks, and 30 by otbc3r 
sources. The Ganges and.Sai valleys require little irrigation; 
but temporary wells can be made when required in most parts 
of these tracts. In the uplands, the north-east and east depend 
chiefly on jhlls and swamps, while wells arc the principal 
source elsewhere. The rivers are only used to a small extent in 
ordinary years, owing to the cost of raising water. Wells 
are usually worked by. a buUock-ruii, but water is also raised 
from them by hand. In the lowlands the lever can be used. The 
water of jMls and swamps is raised by the swing basket, Ihe 
canal made by the kings of Oudh, which was to link the Ganges 
and Gumtl, has never been used for irrigation and is usually dry. 

Kankar is found in all parts of the District and is used for 
making lime and metalling roads. Saline efilorescences called 
reh are collected for manufacturing glass and other purposes. 

The manufactures of the District are of even smaller import- 
ance than usual. Indigo, salt, and saltpetre were formerly made; 
but these industries have collapsed and the chief manufacture 
is that of brass and copper utensils at Bhagwantnagar, Kawal- 
ganj, and Muradabad. Country cloth is made for local con- 
sumption at several places, and , there is little calico-printing, 
Unao exports grain, sugar, and gh\ and imports piece- 
goods, salt, metals, and spices; but the teade is not consider- 
able. It lies between the two large cities of Cawnpore and 
Lucknow which provide markets for surplus produce and supply 
the small needs of an agricultural population. The traffic by road 
is still considerable, especially to Cawnpore. There are no large 
trading centres in the District, and their place is taken by small 
markets at numerous villages and a few towns. 

The branch of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow passes across the centre of the District, 
and side by side with it runs the narrow-gauge line which links the 
Rajputana-Malwa and Bengal and North-Western Railways. 
Communications by road are fairly good. Out of a total length 
of 507 miles, 110 miles are metalled. The Public Works depart- 
ment is in charge of most of the former ; but the cost of all but 30 
miles is met from local funds. Avenues are maintained on 222 
, The road from Cawnpore to Lucknow is the principal 
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route anti the other metalled roads are branches from various 
points on this. 

Records of the early famines in XJnao are scanty. There Famine, 
was scarcity or famine in 1769^ ITSS, and 1838, and again after 
the commencement of British rule in 1861, 1865, and 1809. 

The drought of 1877 was severely felt, and in March 1878 as 
many as 44,000 persons were employed on relief works during 
a single week. Distress continued till the next autumn harvest 
was ripe. A succession of wet years culminating in 1894 had 
already depressed the condition of the people, when the scan- 
tiness of rain in 1895 and the still more complete failure in 
the following year caused widespread distress. Relief works 
were opened in December 1896 and the numbers employed rose 
rapidly, till at the end of February 49,000 workers were being 
relieved daily. The spring harvest gave temporary relief, but 
works were not closed till the end of August. Collections of land 
revenue were suspended to the extent of 7*8 lakhs, and 2 lakhs 
were ultimately remitted. 

The Deputy Commissioner is usually assisted by 4 Deputy District 
Collectors recruited in India, and a tahsilddr is stationed 
the headquarters of each tahs'iL Besides the ordinary staff, an 
officer of the Opium department is stationed in the District. 

The civil courts include those of a Sub-Judge and three Civil 
Munsiffs. Unao is part of the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of 
HardoL The District is marked by the prevalence of homicide 
but crimes against property of a serious professional type are 
comparatively rare. The Rajputs are chiefly responsible for 
breaches of the peace, while the Pasis supply most of the crim- 
inal population. Female infanticide was formerly very common^ 
but is no longer suspected. 

At annexation in 1866 a summary settlement was made, the Land 
records of which peiished in the Mutiny. After the restoration 
of order a second summary settlement was carried out, based 
on the demand under the native government, which resulted in 
a net demand for land revenue amounting to 11*8 lakhs. The 
first regular settlement was made between 1862 and 1867, and 
was preceded by a survey. As was usual in Oudh, ^the Settle- 
ment Officer also had sole jurisdiction as a civil court to settle 
disputes regaxtling rights in land, which were fairly numerous. 

3h • 
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The assessment was based on a comparison of the actual rents 
with the estimate made by a]>plying selected rates to different 
classes of soilj and it resulted in a demand of 12*9 lakhs. 
A considerable area in this District was permanently settled 
at reduced rates as a reward for loyalty during the Mutiny. 
The settlement was revised between 1889 and 1895 by success- 
ive Deputy Commissioners in addition to their regular work. 
The District was not resurveyecl ; but the maps were corrected 
and brought up to date, and the assessment was based on the 
recorded rents. This revision resulted in a new demand of 
16*5 lakhs, of w^hich 1*1 lakhs were due on account of the 
permanently-settled estates. The assessment on the rest of the 
District amounted to 14*4 lakhs, which represented 48 per cent, of 
the assets. The demand is at present 15*9 lakhsj which falls 
at R. 1*5 per acre, varying from R. 1 to Rs. 2 in different 
parganas. Collections on a 3 GOunt of land revenue and revenue 
from all sources have been, in thousands of rupees : — 


Local 

self. 

govern- 

ment. 


There is one municipality, Uisiao, and 7 towns are adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the limits 
of these are managed by the District" board, which in 1903-04 
had an income of one lakh, chiefly derived from local rates. 
The expenditure in the same year amounted to 1*2 lakhs, includ- 
ing Rs. 58,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of Police has a force of 4 
inspectors, 86 subordinate officers, and 306 constables distributed 
in 13 police-stations, besides 87 municipal and town police and 
1,978 rural and road police. The District Jail contained a daily 
average of 259 inmates in 1903. 

Unao is not distinguished for the literacy of its inhabitants, 
of whom S per cent. (5’8 males and *1 females) could read 
and write in 1901. The number of public schools rose from 
133 in 1880-81 to 142 in 1900-01 and the number of pupils 
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from 5 j 172 to 6,263. In 1903-04 there were 180 public schools 
with 8,018 pupils, of whom 52 were girls, besides 61 private 
schools with 639 pupils. Only 1,600 pupils in both classes of 
school were advanced beyond the primary stage. Government 
manages 4 of the schools and the District board 126. Out 
of a total expenditure of Rs. 41,000, local funds contributed 
Es. 36,000, while the receipts from fees were Rs. 6,300. 

There are 7 hospitals and dispensaries j)roviding accommo- Hospitals 
dation for 42 in-patients. In 1903, 27,000 cases were treated, 
including 439 of in-door patients, and 1,404 operations were 
performed. The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Rs. 8,000, chiefly met from local funds. 

About 24,000 persons were successfully vaccinated inVaccina- 
1903-04, representing the low proportion of 25 per 1,000 
population. Vaccination is only compulsory in the municipal- 
ity of Unao. 

(W. H. Moreland, Settlement Report , 1896; H. R. Nevill, 

District Gazetteer^ 1903.) 

Unao Tahsil (Unnao ), — Headquarters tabs'll of Unao 
District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Unao^ 
Bikandarpur, Pariar, and Harha, and lying north-east of the 
Ganges between 26® 16' and 26® 41' N. and 80® 17' and 80® 42' 

E., with an area of 400 square miles. Population increased from 
192,894 in 1891 to 204,850 in 1901. There are 286 villages, 
but only one town, Unao, the District and talisll headquarters, 
population 13,109. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 
was Rs, 3,47,000 and for cesses Rs. 36,000. This is the least 
thickly populated talml in the District, the density amounting 
to 512 per square mile. The tahsil includes a large area of 
lowland in the Ganges valley, which is widest towards the north. 

The upland area is level and chiefly composed of a light loam; 
but excellent rice is grown in the shallow depressions which 
abound. Out of 215 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 77 
were irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the irrigated area 
and tanks most of the remainder. 

Safipur Tahsil. — ^North-western taJml of Unao District, 

United Provinces, comprising the pargarbas of Safipur, Bungar- 
mau, and Patehpur-Chaurasi, and lying along the Ganges between 
26® 38' and 27® 2' N. and 80® 4' and 80® 27' E., with an area 
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of 408 square miles. Population increased from 210,141 in 1891 
to 225,490 in 1901. There are 360 villages and 3 towns, Sapi- 
PTTB, the tahM headquarters, population 7,949, and Bangak- 
mah {6,061) being the largest. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-04 'was Es. 8,38,000 and for cesses Ks. 35,000. The density 
of population, 652 to the square mile, is slightly above the 
District average. About a third of the taJisil lies in the thinly- 
populated Ganges valley, and the remainder is situated on a 
raised upland. A sluggish stream, called the Kalyani, flows 
through the former and does some damage by flooding. The 
uplands are partly drained by the Sai which skirts the noi^h-easb, 
and they include a good deal of light sandy soil, but are generally 
composed of good loam. Out of 259 square miles cultivated in 
1903-04, 99 were irrigated. Wells supply more than two-thirds 
of the irrigated area, and tanks and other sources the remainder. 

^ Purwa ^Tahsil.—South-eastern taMl of Unao District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Purwa, Maura- 
wan, Asoha, Bhagwantnagar, Daundia Khera, Panhan, Bihar, 
Patan, Magrayar, and Ghatampui-, and lying between 26® 8' and 
26® 36' N. and 80° 84' and 81® 3' E., with an area of 648 
square miles. Population fell from 293,152 in 1891 to 290,910 
in 1901. There are 613 villages and 3 towns, Phkwa, the tahsil 
headquarters, population 10,260, and Maxteawan (7,911) being 
the largest. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Rs 
4,81,000 and for cesses Es. 62,000. The density of population! 

to the square mile, is a little below the Distriot average. 
Purwa lies between the Sai on the north and the Ganges on 
the south, and is intersected by a smaU stream called the Loni. 
Ihe Ganges valley is narrow and contains extensive areas of 
grass jungle. Most of the tahM lies on the uplands, the southern 
portion being well-wooded and highly cultivated, while the north 
contams large stretches of barren mar land. A chain of jhUs 
and swamps runs through the centre of the tahsU and suppHes 
irngation. In 1 903-04, 286 square miles were cultivated, of which 
128 were irrigated. Tanks supply more than a third of the 
irrigated area and weHs most of the remainder. 

TT Tahsil—lSrorth-eastern tahsU of Unao District, 

United^Provinces, comprising the pargawta of Mohan Auras, 
Gorinda Parsandan, Jhalotar Ajgain, and Asiwan Easulabad, 
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and lying between 26® 33' and 27® 1' N. and 80® 25' and 80® 
55' E*, with an area of 436 square miles. Population fell from 
257,449 in 1891 to 255,389 in 1901, There are 474 villages and 3 
towns, Asiwan, population 6,153, and Mohan, the former taJisiL 
headquarters, (6,798), being the largest. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 4,27,000 and for cesses Es. 43,000. 
The density of population, 686 to the square mile, is the highest 
in the District. Mohan is intersected by the Sai, which flows 
sluggishly through a tortuous channel and is liable to sudden 
floods, though in ordinary years its valley is very fertile. The 
south and east of the tahsil are interspersed by barren patches 
of mar and by stretches of hard clay, which produce excellent 
rice crops in favourable years. The north and west consist 
of loam with sandy ridges and are generally fertile. In 1903-04, 
262 square miles were cultivated, of which 118 were irrigated. 
Nearly half the irrigated area is suppliel from wells and the 
remainder from the Sai and from tanks, which are more import- 
ant sources here than in any other taJisU of Unao. 

Asiwan. — ^Town in tahsU Mohan, District Unao, United 
Provinces, situated on the bank of a fine lake in 26® 48' N. 
and 80® 28' E., 20 miles north of Unao; population 6,163. 
It is said to have been founded in the 11th century by a 
dhohi or washerman, named Asun, but has no history, Asiwan 
contains a number of mosques and temples, and a fine masonry 
sarai built early in the 19th century. There is a small manufac- 
ture of coarse cotton cloth, and a market is held twice a 
week. A school contains about 98 pupils. 

Bang^annau. — ^Town in tahs^l Safipur, District Unao, 
United Provinces, situated in 26® 54' N. and 80® 13' E., near 
the Kalyani river, and on the road from Unao to Hardoi ^ 
population 6,051 (1901). About 2 miles away are situated 
a number of ancient mounds called Nawal, which are identified 
with the ruins of a j)laoe visited by Hiuen Tsiang, Tradition 
relates that a Saiyid from Kanauj visited Nawal and was 
inhospitably received, whereupon he cursed the Eaja and his 
people and the town perished, after which Bangarmau was 
founded. The tomb of the saint, whose name was ALvud-dm, 
bears an inscription dated in J302, and another tomb was 
erected in 1374 by Firoz Shi-h Tughlak. Bangarmau lies at 
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the crossing of two old thoronghfares, the road from Eanauj 
to Fyzabad and Jaunpur and the road from Delhi to Benares 
on the north bank of the Ganges. It is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, 'with an income and expenditure of Ks. 1,000- 
There is little trade now, but a market is held twice a week. 
A school contains 90 pnpils. 

MaurawSn. — Town in tahsU Purwa, District Unao, situ- 
ated in 26° 26' N. and 80° 53' E., on the road from Unao to 
Dae Bareli ; population 7,911 {1901). The place first became of 
importance early in the 19th centur}’" as the residence of a 
Khattri banker, who gradually acquired a large tciluha. During 
the Mutiny the talukdar, Gaurl Shankar, behaved udth the most 
unshaken loyalty and was one of the five tcclttkddrs whose estates 
were exempted from confiscation. He was rewarded with the 
title of Eaja and a permanent settlement at a reduced revenue. 
Maurawan contains a dispensary and 3 schools with 150 pupils, 
one school being maintained by the talukdar. There is little 
trade, hut the jewellery and carpentry produced here have some 
reputation. 

Mohan Town. — Town in tahsll of same name, District 
Unao, United Provinces, situated in 26° 47'' X. and 80° 41' E., 
on a metalled road from Ajgain railway station. Population 
5,798 (1901). The town is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the Sai, which is crossed by a fine stone bridge built by 
Maharaja Xawal Eai, the minister of the Nawab Safdar Jang, 
The old road from Lucknow to Cawnpore passes through Mohan, 
which was once a place of some importance. It has always 
been celebrated for its Muhammadan physicians and mimics 
and actors. The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income and expenditure of Es. 900. A good deal of 
fruit is grown in the neighbourhood and the town is flourishing. 
A school contains 150 pupils. 

Purwa Town.— Headquarters of tahsU of same name, 
District Unao, United Provinces, situated in 26° 28' N. and 
80° 47' E., on the road from Unao to Eae Bareli. PopiJation 
10,260 (1901). The place was of some importance under native 
rule, and was the headquarters of a chaUa or District; hut after 
the annexation the capital of the new District formed was 
fixed at Unao. Purwa contains a dispensary and mumip, 
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besides the usual offices, and is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, wifch an income and expenditure of Es. 1,900. It is 
noted for its shoes and leather-work. There is a large weekly 
market, besides three annual fairs, each of which is attended by 
7,000 or 8,000 persons. The school contains 114 pupils. 

Safipur Town (or Saipur ). — Headquarters of tahsll of 
same name, District Unao, United Provinces, situated in 26° 
45^ X. and 8G° 22' E., on the old road from Delhi to Benares, 
north of the Ganges. Population 7,949 (1901). The town is 
said to have been originally founded by Sai Sukul, a Brahman^ 
and is generally called after him, Saipur. A religious mendicant 
subsequently came to the place and was buried there, and the 
name was changed to Safipur in commemoration of the holy 
man. Sai Sukul is said to have been defeated and killed 
by Ibrahim of Jaunpur, who put his lieutenants in charge of 
the town. Their descendants are still the principal proprietors. 
Safipur contains a number of tombs of Muhammadan saints. 
Besides the usual offices, there are a dispensary, and 

a branch of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. The town is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income and 
expenditure of Es. 1,200. A market is held twice a week, and 
there are some popular fairs. A school contains 95 pupils. 

Unao Town. — Municipality and headquarters of District 
and tahsU of same name, United Provinces, situated in 26° 3S' 
N. and 80° 30' E., on the road from Cawnpore to Lucknow 
and on the Oudh and Eohilkhand broad and narrow-gauge lines 
between the same places. Population 13,109 (1901). Tradition 
relates that it "was founded by one Godo Singh in the 8th century, 
and some hundred years later passed under the Eajas of Katiauj, 
when an officer named Unwant Singh, murdered the governor 
and built a fort, which he named after himself. About 1450 a 
descendant of Unwant Singh was treacherously murdered by 
some Saiyids, whose descendants still hold part of the estate 
then seized. In the reign of Shah Jahan a Shaikh, named 
Fateh-ullah, settled here, and some fine buildings erected by 
him still remain. On July 29th, 1867, a battle was fought 
between Havelock^s forces and the mutineers, who were defeated 
with loss, Unao contains a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission, and besides the usual public offices has male and 
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female dispensaries. It has been administered as a munici- 
pality since 1869. In the 10 years ending 1901 the average •$ \ 

income and expenditure -were Ks. 7,000. In 1903-04 the 
income was Bs. 12,000, chiefly from a house-tax and a tax 
on professions and trades, Es. 6,000. The expenditure was 
Rs. 16,000. There is a thriving local trade, but no manu- 
factures ate carried on. Five schools are maintained with 
300 boys, besides a girls’ school with 6 pupils. 

Eae Bareli District. — South-eastern District of Lucknow 
Division, United Provinces, lying north-east of the Ganges 
between 25® 49' and 26° 36' N. and between 80° 41' and 18° 

34' E., with an area of 1,748 square miles. In shape it resembles 
a segment of a circle with the Ganges as a chord. It is bounded 
on the north-west by Unao District; on the north by Lucknow 
and Bara Bank! ; on the east by Sultanpur and Partabgarh ; and 
on the south-west by the Gaiiges which divides it from Fatehpur. 

The general aspect of the District is that of a beautifully-wooded 
gently undulating plain. It is markedly fertile and well culti- 
vated. The principal rivers are the Ganges and the Sai, the for- 
mer skirting the District for 64 miles along its south-western, 
boundary, while the latter runs through the centre of the District 
in a tortuous course from north-west to south-east. Both of 
these rivers flow in deep beds, but the Ganges is bordered by a 
fertile valley of varying width before the upland portion of the 
District is reached. Between the Ganges and the Sai lies a chain 
of jhils or swamps more or less connected with one another, and 
probably forming an old river bed. North of the Sai are found ^ 

many othev jhMs, but these are ordinary shallow depressions and 
have not the narrow deep beds of the southern swamps. The Loni 
flows across the south-west corner of the District to join the 
Ganges, and there are many smaller streams, generally known as 
Naiya, which carry off water only in the rains, and drain the jhUa 
to some extent. 

The flora of the District presents few peculiarities. Up to 
the time of the Mutiny the stronghold of every talukdar was 
surrounded by dense jungle, and a scrub forest extended for 
12 miles on either side of the Sai. Only a few patches of dUh 
(Bittea fremdosa) now remain. The numerous groves are chiefly 
composed of mango or mahua (Bassia latifoUa), and the 
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(Mdia astadiracJda). Various Muds of fig, the bahiil (Acacia 
arahim) and jatmm (Eiigmia jambolaiia) are also common. 

The District is entirely composed of Gangetic alluYinm, and Geology, 
hankar is the only stone formation. 

There are a few wolves, and jackals abound. Nilgai and Fauna, 
antelope are scarce. A few wild cattle still survive near the 
Ganges and Sai. In the cold weather waterfowl and snipe are 
plentiful, and other game birds include quail and a few partridges 
and sandgrouse. Fish are caught in the jMs, and are also found 
in the rivers. 

The climate is healthy, and the temperature is not marked by Climate 
extremes of either heat or cold. Cool nights are experienced 
well into the hot weather. 

The average rainfall is a little over 37 inches annually, the Eainfaii. 
east of the District receiving the heaviest fall. As a rule the 
amount received is not less than 24 inches ; but in 1877, 1880, and 
1896 it fell to about 13 inches. On the other hand, in 1867 and 
1894, 60 inches were received. 

The District has never played a large part in history, and it History, 
contains few places of importance. Tradition relates that the 
Muslim saint, Saiyid Salar, raided the District in the 11th century, 
and from similar sources a few details are obtained regarding the 
three great clans of Eajputs, the Bais, the Kanhpurias, and the 
Amethias, who still hold the bulk of the District. The first of 
these occupied a tract in the south and west which was after- 
wards known as Baiswarii. The earliest historical events of which 
reliable accounts have been preserved are, however, those con- 
nected with the incorporation of the District in the Shark! king- 
dom of Jaunpur, early in the 15th century. At that t ime the 
Bhars still held part of the country and were completely crushed. 

The Eajputs were, however, only partially reduced, and warfare 
was frequent till Akbar established a more settled government. 

Under that monarch Eae Bareli was partly situated in the two 
SuMhs of Oudh and Allahabad. After Akbar’s death the Eajputs 
appear to have greatly increased in importance and power, 
and when the province of Oudh became a separate state in the 
18th century, Nawab Saadat Khan entrusted several of the chiefs 
with the coUeotion of revenue in’ their own parganas. As 
disorders increased, attempts to assert independence became more 
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frequent^ and the history of the closing years of Ondh rule is 
one of constant fighting between chief and chief or between the ^ 

Eajas and the court officials. At annexation in 1856 a District 
of Salon was formed, extending from Purwa in Unao to Allah- 
abad. A year had hardly elapsed when the Mutiny broke out. 

The troops abstained from rebellion longer than in any other 
cantonment in Oudh ; but on June 10th, 1857, they ceased to 
obey orders and the officers were warned to depart. The whole 
of the European staff was allowed to escape and reached Allah- 
abad safely. The District then reverted to its former lawless 
state under the Oudh government, though little help "was sent 
to the rebel army at Lucknow. Some of fche Kanhpurias at once 
began plundering, but the tal^kcldrs for the most part were 
not actively rebellious. After the fall of Lucknow, however, 
their opposition was more distinctly marked, and the bitter ^ 

opposition of Eana Beni Madho Bakhsh of Shankarpur in Bais- 
wara was especially determined. On the other hand, the Raja of 
Murarmau was loyal throughout, and several of the important 
taluhddrs surrendered early and gave valuable services. It was 
not till the end of October that Lord Clyde made his great 
combined movement on Baiswara, which ended in the flight 
of Beni Madho a month later. Eae Bareli then became the 
headquarters of the District ^ but its shape and size were con- 
siderably altered in 1869, when part was transferred to Unao 
and part to Bara Banki, while additions \yere made from the 
Sultanpur and Partabgarh Districts. 

The District contains many ancient mounds, some of 4 

which have yielded stone carvings, terra-cotta images, and 
other memorials dating from Buddhist times. The chief 
places of archaeological interest are Jais, Dalmau, and Eae 
Bareli. 

Eae Bareli contains 4 towns and 1,736 villages. The popula- 
tion of the District has fluctuated : 1869, 989,008 ; 1881, 951,905 ; 

1891, 1,036,521 ; 1901, 1,033,761. There is some reason to sup- 
pose that the census of 1869 over-stated, and that of 1881 under- 
stated, the actual population. The District suffered from famine 
in 1877-78 and in 1896-97. There are 4 tahsUs, Eae Bareli, 

Dalmau, Maharajg-ahj, and Salon, each named from the 
place at its headquarters. The chief towns are the municipality 
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of Rile Barelij the capital of tlie^Bistiictj aiid Jais, The follow- 
ing table gives the main statistms' .of' population in 1901 : — 
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2 
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261,270 
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6,198 
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1 1,748 

4 

1,736 

1,033,761 

591 

— *2 

32,719 


Hindus include 91 per cent, of the totals and Musalmans nearly 
9 per cent. Eastern Hindi is spoken by almost the entire popu- 
latiouj the dialect in use being called Awadhi. 


The Hindu castes most largely represented are the Ahirs Castes 
(graziers and cultivators ; 129,000), Pasis (toddy-drawers and cul- ^tioEs/ 
tivators ; 107,000), Brahmans, 105,000, Chamars (tanners, labour- 
ers and cultivators ; 98,000), Rajputs or Chhattris, 67,000, Lodhas 
(cultivators ; 64,000), Muraos (market gardeners ; 48,000), and 
Kurmis (agriculturists ; 44,000). Among Musalmans are found 
Gujars, 13,000, Shaikhs, 9,000, Pathans, 9,000, and Rajputs, 

8 , 000 . Agriculture supports 76 per cent, of the total population. 

Rajputs own two-thirds of the W’hole District, the Bais and 
Kanhpuxia clans being the largest landholders. Ahxrs, Brah- 
mans, and Chhattris are the largest cultivators 5 but Lodhas, 
Kurmis, and Muraos are the most skilful. 

There were 97 native Christians in 1901, of whom 68 were dinstian 
Methodists and 10 belonged to the Anglican Communion. A 
branch of the American Methodist Mission was opened in 1864 
and closed in 1901 • but native catechists are still entertained at 
a few places. 

The low land in the valley of the Ganges, called hachhar^ General 
varies in width from two miles to a few yards. The lowest 
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portion is flooded in the rains^ bnt generally bears good crops 
in the springy and the higher stretches are very fertile, and 
^occasionally autnmn crops can be sown in them. The uplands 
vary according to the class of soil found. In the south lies 
a rich firm loam, producing wheat and poppy in the spring 
and millets in the autumn. As the jhUs are approached, the 
soil becomes heavier, and rice is the prevailing crop, which 
is followed in spring hy gram and linseed. Large patches of 
barren uaar are common here. The valley of the Sai and its 
tributaries resembles that of the Ganges, but is inferior in quality. 
Korth of the Sai the District contains another large area of 
rice land, also producing inferior spring crops. 

The tenures by which land is held are those common to the 
Province of Oujdh. About two-thirds of the District is included 
. in taluhdari estates, and five per cent, of the total area is 
sub-settled. Under-proprietors also hold about five per cent, 
of the District. The main statistics of cultivation in 1903-04 
are shown below, in square miles : — 
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1,748 

946 

469 

281 


Pice is the crop most largely grown, and covered 268 square 
miles, or 28 per cent, of the net cultivated area. "Wheat (176), 
gram (170), barley (139), pulses (99), jowar (96), arhar (81), 
and hodon and small millets (64), are also important food crops. 
The District is one of the largest poppy-growing areas in the 
United Provinces. In 1903-04, 48 square miles were cultivated 
with this crop, and the price paid to the cultivators for their 
opium has sometimes exceeded the land revenue demand on 
the whole District. 
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Immaliately after the Mutiny there was a great extension Improve, 
of cultivation. The series of bad seasons which comlaenced in 

1891 checked the rise which had continued since the first settle- 

^ ^ pmctico. 

mcBt ; but after 1897 another increase took plaae^ and the net 
cultivated area is now about 7 per cent, higher than it was 
40 years ago. This increase in the area under the plough 
has also hmn accompanied by m extension of the system of 
double-cropping and by an increase in the area sown on the 
banks of jJiis with small millet and rice to ripen in the hot 
weather. The most important increase has been in the area 
under poppy, and in this District the tendency has been to 
cultivate the more valuable crops in place of inferior staples. 

There has been a little reclamation of land by throwing dams 
across ravines to prevent erosion, and to collect silt. Advances 
are freely taken, especially under the Agriculturists^ Loans Act. 

The total sum lent by Government in the 10 years ending 1900 
was 3*8 lakhs, of which 2*4 lakhs were advanced in 1896-97. In 
the next four years the average loans made were Es, 4,000, A 
few small agricultural banks have been started. 

Pasture land is scarce, and the breed of domestic cattle is Cattle, 
poor, the best animals being all imported. Ponies are still »aa sli% 
largely used as pack-animals ; but the breed is very inferior. A 
stallion is now maintained in the District, to introduce a better 
strain. Sheep and goats are kept in large numbers, to provide 
wool, meat, milk, and manure. 

The District is w'ell supplied with means of irrigation. Out IrrJga- 
of 469 square miles irrigated in 1903-04, 300 were served from 
wells, 164 from tanks or and 5 from other sources. The 
number and importance of wells is increasing, and the safety of 
the crops is thereby enhanced, as jMls fail in dry years, when 
most needed. The larger wells are worked by bullocks; but 
where the spring level is higher, the dhenkU or lever, and the pot 
and pulley w^orked by hand, are used. Water is raised from 
jkUs in the swing basket. There are very few artificial tanks, 
and those which exist are ascribed to the Bhars. The larger 
streams are little used for irrigation as their beds lie deep below 
the surface of the country. 

Kankar or calcareous limestone is found in both block and 
nodular formations in most parts of the District, and is used for 
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m^ng lime and metalKng roads. Saline efflorescences called 
re^h we collected for making coarse glass and other uses. 

The onlj manufacture of any importance is that of coarse 
is made in many parts of the Distiict. 
Pmei materials are produced at Jais and Eae Bareli; but the 
me ustry is dying out, as there is Httle demand for them. CiJass 
angles and small phials are made in a few places. Apart from 
hese industries little is produced in the District. 

T government the transit dues extorted by the 

» 1866 importance, ami a, late 

as Ibbb t e Distinct consumed most of its own produce and 

anTIheT^T"^ of communications 

and the freedom from imposts have caused a great advance in 

IS respect; and the District now exports grain, opium, poppy- 
seeds, hides, hones, oilseeds, and a little tobacco and raw su Jar 
and imports piece-goods, metals, salt, sugar, and spices mi 
Bareh is tiie chief trading centre; but Lalganj, MaharajganJ, 
and Bwnti are rising m importance. Much of the trade of the 

trade oVd 1 P^^<^'bgarh District; and the 

trade of DaW, which was formerly of some consequence, 

18 declining, though it is still the site of a large religions fair. 

The mam line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway enters 
he north-west of the District and turns east from Rae Bareli 
town, thus passing through the middle of the District. Com- 
munications by road are fairly good, and have been mm-h 
improved m recent years. There are 601 miles of roads, of 

atthe cost o£ local funds; though (ho metalled roads and some 

m charge of the PubUo Works departmeut. 
Avenues are mamtamed on 69 mile.. The chief route, are the 

Frt h “> Laoknotv, to Sultanpur, and to 

Fatohpur. An old road from Delhi to Benares, north of the 
Canges, passes through the south of the District. 

Bae Email has suffered from severe scarcity and famine. 
The great desolataon of 1784 ™. long remembered, and there 
was scarci y again m 1810. The records of events under native 
government are, however, meagre. After anneiation distress 
was enjenenoed in 1864, 1869, and 1873 ; but does not appear 
to have been acute. In 1877-78 the defloiency in the rainfaU 
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was followed by widespread scaroity, causing acute distress for 
a considerable time, while actual famine prevailed for about two 
months. Relief w'orks were opened both by Government and 
by the takbkddrSp and large sums were spent by the charitable. 

In 1881 drought again resulted in scarcity and the collection of 
revenue was postponed. Excessive and untimely rain in the 
period 1893-95 caused distress, which necessitated the opening 
of small relief works. The resources of the people had thus 
been seriously affected before the failure of the I'ains in 1896, 

W’hich caused the worst famine the District has experienced. 

More than a lakh was advanced for the construction of wells, 
and the revenue demand was suspended to the extent of 3 lakhs. 

By February, 1897, more than 90,000 persons were on relief works ; 
but the liberal advances made enabled a large area of S]>ring 
crops to be sown and food grains to be imported, and by the 
end of July 1897 the famine was over. 

The Deputy Commissioner usually has a staff of 4 Deputy Bistrkt 
Collectors recruited in India, and a tahsUdar is stationed 
the headquarters of each tahstL Three officers of the Opium 
department and an officer of the Salt department are stationed 
in the District. 

There are two District Munsiffs, 4 honorary Munsiffs, and civil 
a Subordinate Judge for civil work. Sultanpur and Partabgarh 
Districts are both included in the Civil Judgeship and Partab- Crime, 
garh in the Sessions Division of Eae Bareli. The most common 
variety of crime is burglary, for which the PMs are especially 
notorious. Apart from this, serious offences are rare, and the 
people are quiet and law-abiding. Infanticide was formerly 
practised, but is no longer suspected. 

■ At annexation, in 1856, a summary settlement was made, Land 
the records of which have perished. The estates of the talwkddrs 
were largely reduced, villages being settled direct with the vil- tratioa. 
lage proprietors. At the second summary settlement in 1859 a 
reversion was made to the actual position in 1856, except where 
estates were confiscated for rebellion. The first regular settle- 
ment, preceded by a survey, began in 1860 and w’^as carried out in 
different ways in the three Districts, portions of which now make 
up Eae Bareli. In Eae Bareli itself the assessment was for 
the first time based entirely on the corrected rent-rolls, with 
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adjustments for land, held at privileged rates. The methods 
adopted in pAETABeAEH and Sxjmahpur udll be found in the 
accounts of those Districts^ and were partly based on the use of 
corrected renr-rolls, and partly on the selection of average rates 
of rent. The result was an enhancement of the revenue fixed in 
the summary settlement from 9*5 to 124 lakhs. This settlement 
was revised between 1892 and 1896, chiefly by the District officer 
in addition to his own duties. There was no resurvey and the 
corrected rent-rolls as usual formed the basis of the assessment. 
The result was an increase in the demand to 15*4 lakhs, repre- 
senting 47 per cent, of the net corrected assets. The inciclenec 
of land revenue is about 1*3 per acre, and varies very slightly 
in different parts of the District. Collections on account of 
land revenue and revenue from all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees : — 





i 

1880-81. 

1890-91. 

i 1900-01. 

1 

1903-04. 

Land revenue 

t** 

*«• 

9,74. 

12,44, 

16,02, 

15,40 

Total revenue 


••• 

11.62, ; 

17,18, 

21,05, 

22,18 
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The District contains only one municipality, Rae Babeli, 
and one town administered under Act SX of 1856. Local 
affairs outside of these places are managed by the District board, 
which in 1903-04 had an income of 1*2 lakhs, chiefly derived 
from local rates, and an expenditure of 1*3 lakhs, including 
Es. 61,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of Police has a force of 3 
inspectors, 76 subordinate officers, and 304 constables posted in 
13 police-stations, besides 41 municipal and town police and 
2,169 rural and road police. The District Jail contained a daily 
average of 448 inmates in 1903. 

The people of Eae Bareli are moderately well educated com- 
pared with their neighbours, and 3*2 per cent. (6*2 males and *2 
females) could read and write in 1901. Public schools increased 
in number from 126 in 1880-81 to 166 in 1900-01, and the 
pupils from 6,170 to 7,418. In 1903-04 there were 196 such 
schools with 8,886 pupils including 70 girls, and 36 private 
schools with 464 ptipils. Only 1,000 students had advanced 
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Ijcjond the primary stage* Three schools are managed by Gov- 
enimeiit and 111 by the District and municipal boards. Nearly 
11s. 32^000 out of a total expenditure of Es. 43^000 were contri- 
buted by local fundS; and the receipts from fees were only 
Es. 7,000. 

There are 11 hospitals and dispensaries with accommodation iiospUais 
for 70 in-x)atients. In 1903, 61,000 cases were treated, including 
S7S of in-door patients, and 2,600 operations were performed. 

The exx:)enditure in the same year amounted to Es. 14,000 and 
was chiefly met from local funds. 

About 36,000 persons were sucecssfully vaccinated inYacciaa* 
1903-04, giving a proportion of 35 per 1,000 of poxmlation. 
Vaccination is only compulsory in the municipality of Eae 
BarelL 

(W. C. Benett, Clans of the Roy Bareilly District ; S. II. 
Fremantle, Settlement Mep)rtf 1898; H. E. Nevill, District 
Gazetteer, 1904.) 

Rae Bareli TahsiL — Headquarters tahsU of Eac Bareli 
District, United Provinces, conterminous mth jyargana of same 
name, and lying between 26® 4' and 26® 26' N. and 81® and 
81® 25' E., with an area of 371 square miles. Poj)u]atioii 
increased from 221,875 in 1891 to 223,605 in 1901. There are 
353 villages, but only one town, Eae Baeeli, the District and 
tabs'll headquarters, population 15,880. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,24,000 and for cesses Es. 52,000. 

This is the most densely poxnilated tahsM in the District and 
supports 602 persons per square mile. It lies on both sides 
of the Sai, which flows in a tortuous channel, generally from 
north-west to south-east, and receives numerous small streams. 

The centre of the tahsU is composed of a light soil w^hich, when, 
well manured and w^atered, is exceedingly fertile. In the north 
and south a heavier clay is found, producing chiefly rice. Out 
of 216 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 94 were irrigated, 

Wells supply three-quarters of the irrigated area and tanks 
most of the remainder. 

Dalmau TahsiL — South-western iaM? of Eae Bareli Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the pargancts of Dalmau, 

Sareni, and Khiron, and lying along the Ganges between 25® 57' 
and 26® 22' N. and 80® 41' and 81® 21' E.;.wiuh an area of 472 
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square miles. Population fell from 276,786 in 1891 to 270,900 
in 1901. There are 675 villages, but only one town, Balmatj, 
population 6,635. The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was 
Rs. 4,46,000 and for cesses Es. 71,000. The density of popula- 
tion, 574 to the square mile, is below the District average. 
Along the Ganges lies a strip of fertile alluvial soil, the lower 
stretches of whieh are flooded in the rains. The upland area is a 
rich loam, turning to sandy soil near the west, where it is crossed 
by the Loni, an affluent of the Ganges, and to clay in the north, 
where a chain of jh^s marks an old river bed. In 1903-04, 
256 square miles were cultivated, of which 123 wore irrigated. 
Wells supply more than two-thirds of the latter and tanks the 
remainder. 

TVT a,b fl.r a.j ganj (or DTighijctigci,nj ). — ^hiorthern tahs’tl of Rae 
Bareli District, United Provinces, comprising the 2'xirganas of 
Inhauna, Bachhrawan, Simrauta, Kumhrawan, Mohanganj, and 
Hardoi, and lying between 26° 17' and 26° 36' N. and 80° 59' 
and 81° 34' E., mth an area of 465 square miles. Population 
increased from 276,740 in 1891 to 278,086 in 1901. There are 
364 viBages, but no towns. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-04 was Rs. 4,04,000 and for cesses Rs. 64,000. The 
density of popularion, 598 to the square mile, is about the 
District average. This tahs%L is chiefly composed of a stiff clay 
soil, interspersed by many jMs and a few small streams. It 
thus produces excellent rice crops, which are watered from the 
jhUa. Out of 233 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 129 were 
irrigated. Wells supply rather more than half the total area, 
and tanks the remainder. 

Salon Tahsll.— South-eastern tahM of Rae Bareli District 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Parshadopur, 
Rokha Jais, and Salon, and lying north of the Ganges between 
26° 49' and 26° 19' N. and 81° 13' and 81° 37' E., with an area 
of 440 square miles. Population fell from 262,120 in 1891 to 
261,270 in 1901. There are 444 villages and two towns, JaK, 
population 12,688, and Salon, the tahsU headquarters (5,170). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 3,67,000 and 
for cesses Rs. 60,000. The density of population 594 to the 
square mile, is almost that of the District as a whole. Across 
the centre of the tcuhs^ flows the Sai from west to east. Its 
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tanks are fringed by light sandy soil, while to the north is fonnd 
a great plain of stiff clay land, producing rice. South of the 
Sai lies a series of jhlls which once formed a river bed, and 
along the Ganges is a rich alluvial tract which bears magnificent 
spring crops. In 1903-04, 241 sc[uare miles were cultivated, of 
which 123 were irrigated. Wells serve three-quarters of the. 
latter area, tanks being the other source of supply. 

Balmau Town. — Headquarters of taJml of same name^. 
District Riie Bareli, United ProvinceSj situated on the Ganges « 
in 26® 4' N. and 81® 3' E, Population 5,635 (1901). One 
tradition asserts that the town was founded by, and owes its^' 
name to, Dal Deva, Raja of Kanauj ; while another relates that 
Dal wms a Bhax', and the latter seems- the more probable story.. 
The Muhammadans state that Dalmau was captured by Saiyid’ 
Salar, and several early tombs are still existing. Eiroz Shah= 
Tughlak founded a school here, and an %dgdk dates from the 
same reign. At the close of the 14th century the power of the 
Bhars was revived, and an attempt by the Bhar Raja to obtain 
the hand of a Saiyid girl led to the intervention of Ibrahim Shah 
of Jaunpur, who assaulted and took the fort. Ibrahim Shah 
restored the fort, and a garden and well are pointed out as 
having, been constructed by him. In the former is the tomb of 
Ibrahim’s grandson, Muhammad, who fell in battle with his 
brother, Husain, after a brief reign. The town was of some 
importance under the rule of Jaunpur, and throughout the 
Mughal period was held by the Muhammadans, who enriched 
it with mosques and other buildings. In the 18th century 
Naw^ab Shuja-ud-daiila built a- house here; but the resumption of 
revenue-free grants in the neighbourhood and a Maratha raid 
ruined the inhabitants. Dalmau stands on a steep cliff over- 
looking the Ganges* The fort appears* to have been built on the 
ruins of two Buddhist stupas, and with its tottering pavilions 
and crumbling battlements forms one of the most picturesque 
objects on the banks of the great river. On the east is a 
fine gateway erected by Ibrahim Shah and largely composed 
of fragments of earlier temples. The interior contains buildings 
dating from the time of Akbar and Shah Jahan. The town is 
administered under Act XX of 1868, mth an income and 
expenditure of Rs, 900. Besides the usual offices it contains a 
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mnmiffi atld dispeasary. There ia a small maBiifacliirc of 
glass phials for use by -pilgrims to contain Ganges water ; and 
oilseeds, grain, and popjoy seetls are exported to Cawnpore. A 
large fair takes place in -the aiitnmn, whieh is attended by 
150,000 persons, and a primary school contains 55 pupils. 

Jais. — A famous old Muhammadan town in talml Salon, 
DIstriet Rae Bareli, United Provinces, situated in 26'=' 10^ N. 
and 81^ 33^ E. ' on the Otidh and EoMlkhand Eaibvay, and 
on the road from Lucknow to Sultanpur. Population 12, OSS 
(1901), It is said to have been originally a Bhar fortress called 
Udayanagar or Ujalckanagar. Tradition relates that the place 
was stormed by an officer of Saiyid Salar, and its modern name 
is derived from the Persian Jaish, a camp. The Jama Masjid 
is the chief building. This was built with the materials of an 
old Hindu temple and was restored by Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur. 
Other fine buildings were erected in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Jais is celebrated as being the birthplace of Muhammad Jidsi, 
author of the vernacular poem called the Padmfivati, who lived 
early in the 16th century. Excellent muslin was formerly 
manufactured herej but the industry has declined. There is, 
however, some trade in grain, tobacco, and coarse cloth. The 
town contains a dispensary and a flourishing school with 187 
pupils. 

Rae Bareli Town* — Municipality and headquarters of iahsU 
and District of same name>: United Provinces, situated on the 
banks of the Sai in 26° 14^ N. and 81° 14^ E., on the Ondh and 
Eohilkhancl Eailway, and on metalled roads to Lucknow, Fateh- 
pur, and Sultanpur. Po]>uIation 15,880 (1901). The town 
consists of two portions, Rae Bareli proper, and a subml.) called 
JahanabM. The name Bareli is, according to some accounts, 
derived from the Bhars, who are said to have founded it. 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur conquered Eae Bareli eaxdy in the 15th 
century and handed it over to Shaikhs and Saiyids. Husain Shfih 
changed the name of the place to Husainabad, but the alteration 
was never popular, Tbrahim Shah added greatly to the strength 
■of the fort, using the materials of older buildings which were 
ready to hand, A story relates that when the fort was building, 
albthat was erected during the day fell down in the course of the 
•: ensuing night. In Ms perplexity the king had resort to a holy 
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liian of Jaixnpnr^ Makhdiim Saiyid Jafari; who walked ovci' the 
ground^ after xviiich no interniption occurred in the work. The 
saint^s tomb stands beside the gate of the fort. Ibrahim also 
built the Jama Masjid, and a second great mosque was erected 
by Jahan Khfiii; the founder of JahanabM, in the rtign of Shiih 
Jahan. Jahan Khan^s palace and tomb still adorn the suburb 
named after him. A handsome bridge, which crosses the Sai, was 
built by public subscription soon after annexation. Besides 
the usual Government courts and buildings, the town contains 
male and female hospitals and a sa^rm, Eae Bareli has been a 
municipality since 1867. In 10 years ending 1901 the average 
income and expenditure were Rs. 26,000 and Rs.^ 25,000, respect- 
ively. In 1903«()4 the income was Es. 32,000, derived chiefly 
from octroi, Rs. 18,000, and market dues and rents, Rs. 7,000, 
and the expenditure was also Rs. 32,000. The town is the chief 
commercial centre in the District and its trade has increased 
considerably since the opening of the railway in 1893. Two 
large markets, called Capperganj and Baillieganj, after Deputy 
Commissioners of the District, absorb much of the trade, the * 
latter being a bonded warehouse within octroi limits. Cotton 
cloth is woven to some extent, and muslins of good quality are 
also produced. Two secondary schools, 6 primary schools, and 
a small Sanskrit Pathshala are attended by more than 600 pupils^ 
Salon Town. — Headquarters of irnhsU of same name, District 
Eae Bareli, United Provinces, situated on a metalled road from 
Eae Bareli, in 26^ 2' N. and 81 28^ E, Population 5,170 
(1901). The town is traditionally said to have been founded by 
Salivahan, ancestor of the Eais, and was for long held by the 
Bhars. Under Oadh rule Salon was the headquarters of a chaJM 
or District, and after annexation the name w^as preserved till 
after the Mutiny, when the District Officer w^as posted to Eae 
Bareli. Salon contains a dispensary and a bi’anch of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, besides the usual offices. It is also 
the residence of the manager of a large Muhammadan religious 
endowment. A grant of land was. first given by Aurangzeb, and 
additions were made by subsequent rulers. Two-fifths of the 
income are spent on a school and charitable gifts, and the 
accounts are submitted to the District officer. A middle verna- 
cular school is attended by 80 pupils.. 
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54. STfAPtia disteTcw. 

Sitapur Kstrict-A District in the Lncknow Dmsion 
United Provinces, -situated between 27° 6' and o4 N. and 
between 80° 18' and 81° 24' E., with an area of 2,250 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the Kheri District ; on the 
east by the Kauriala or Gogra, which separates it from Bahraich ; 
tm the south by Bara Banla and Lucknow; and on the_we_st and 
south-west by the Gumti, across which lies the Hardoi District. 
The eastern tlnrd of the District is a low damp tract, much of 
which is under water in the rains, and the remaining area is a 
raised upland of more stable character. Numerous streams 
intersect the District, flowing generally from north to south, but 
with a slight inclination to the south-east. In the lowland or 
qanjar the watercourses are variable, but the channels in the 
uplands are more stable. The Gumti and purifila or Gosea 
■ which form the western and eastern boundaries, respectively, are 
the largest rivers and are both navigable. Most of the upland 
area is drained by the Kathna and by the Sarayan, which are 
tributaries of the Gumti, and the Sarayan also receives the Beta 
and Gond. Through the centre of the gmjar flows the Chauka, 
a branch of the Sakda, which now brings down little water, as 
the main stream of the Sarda is carried by the Dahawar, a 
branch separating the north-east corner of the District from 
Kheri. The Dahawar and Gogra unite at Mallanpur, but the 
junction of the Chauka and Gogra lies south of Sitapur. There 
are many shallow ponds and natural reservoirs which are full 
-of water during the rains, but gradually dry up during the hot 
weather. 

y. The District is well wooded in all parts, though it con- 

tains no forests and little jungle, except the sandy stretches 
near the rivers which are clothed with tall grass or tamarisk. 
Mangoes, jack-fruit, and a kind of damson form the principal 
•groves, while sMsham (Dalhergia sissoo) and tun (Cedn-ela 
ioona) are the chief timber trees. Various species of fig and 
acacia and bamboos are also common. 

>gy. Sitapur exposes nothing but alluvium, and JcccnhciT or 
nodular limestone is the only stony formation found. 

1 ®. The spread of cultivation has reduced the number and 

.variety ©f the wild animals found in the District. No tigers 
, i have been shot for the last 30 years and leopards are very 
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rarely seen, A few wolves^ an occasional Jnnpc-cat, and Jackalg 
and foxes are the only carnivorous animals. Wild pig have 
been almost exterminated by the Pasls^ who eat them. A few 
nilgai (Portax pidubs) and antelope are still found. The rivers 
abound in fish and the larger streams contain crocodiles and the 
Gangetic porpoise. 

Apart from the gdnjar^ which is feverish, the District enjoys Climate 
a cool and healthy climate. The mean temperature ranges from peratui4*. 
about 45^ in the winter to 95^ in the summer. Even in May 
and June the maximum heat seldom rises to and frost is 
common in the winter. 

The average rainfall is about 38 inches and is evenly Baiafali. 
distributed in all parts of the District. Great fluctuations occur 
from year to year, and in 1877 the total fall was only 20 
inches, while in 1894 nearly 64 inches were received. 

Little is known of the history of Sitapur. Legends connect History, 
several places vith episodes in the Mahabharata and Eamayana. 

There is the usual tradition of a raid by a general of the 
martyred Saiyid Salar. The rise of Eajput power, according 
to the traditions of the great clans which now hold the District, 
was somewhat later than in southern Oudh, and the influx 
continued till the reign of Aurangzeb. The Eajputs generally 
found the soil occupied by Pasis, whom they crushed or drove 
away. Under the early Muhammadan kings of Delhi the 
country was nominally ruled by the governor of Eahraich, 
but little real authority was exercised. In the 15th century 
the District “was* included in the new kingdom of Jaunpur. 

About 1627 Humayun occupied Khairabad, then the chief town ; 
but it was not till after the accession of Akbar that the Afghans 
were driven out of the neighbourhood. Under Akbar the present 
District formed part of four sarkdrs: Khairabad, Eahraich, Oudh, 
and Lucknow, all situated in the Suhah of Oudh. Khairabad 
was held for some time by the rebels of Oudh in 1667, but 
throughout the Mughal period and the rule of the Kawabs and 
kings of Oudh the District is seldom referred to by the native 
historians. Early in the 19th century it was governed by Hakim 
Mahdi Ali Khan, the capable minister of Nasir-ud-din Haidar, 
and some years later Sleeman noted that it was unusually quiet 
as far as the great landholders were concerned. At annexation 
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in 185C Sltapiir was select^ as the headquarters of one District, 
anil MalMnpiir as the headquarters of another^ -wH^di lay hctweeii 
the Chaiika and Gogra. 

Sitrqiur figured prominently in the l^fixtiny of 1857. In 
that year three regiments of native infantry and a reginitiiit cd 
military police were quartered in Sitfipur cantonments. The 
troops ■ rose in mutiny on the morning of the ord Juno, fired 
on their officers, many of whom were killed, as were also several 
military and civil officers with their wives and children in 
attempting to escape. Ultimately many of the fugitives sue- 
< 3 eeded in reachii’g Lucknow, while others obtained the protection 
of lo5^al zamindars. On the 13th April, 1S5S, Sir Hope Grant 
inflicted a severe defeat on the rebels near EiswTin. Order w'as 
completely restored before the end of that year ; the courts and 
offices w-ere reopened, and since then nothing has occurred to 
disturb the i^oace of the District. 

The District contains a number of ancient mounds which 
still aw^ait examination. A copperqdate grant of Gobind Chanel 
of Kanauj was discovered in 1885, but few objects of interest 
have been obtained here. There are some Muhammadan buildings 
at Biswax and Kiiaihabad, and Nimkhar is a famous place 
of pilgrimage. 

Sitapur contains 9 towns and 2,302 villages. Population is 
rising steadily: 1872^ 932,959; ISSl^ 958,251; 1801^ 1,075,413; 
1901, 1,175,473. There are 4 tahslls, Sitapuk, Biswvier, 
SiDHATJiii, and Misbikh, each named from the place at its In ad- 
quarters, The chief towms are the municipalities of Sitapur, 
the District headquarters, and Kpiaieabad. Statistics of the 
population in 1901 are given in the following talde: — 
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About 85 por cent, of the total aro Hindus and nearly 15 per 
cent. Miisalmiiiis. The District is thickly populated and the 
increase between 1S91 and 1901 was remarkably large. Eastern 
Hindi is spoken Ijy almost the entire popiulation, Awadhi being 
the ordinary dialect. 

The Hindu castes most, largely represented are the Chamrirs Custes 
(tanners and cidlivators ; 169,000), Pasis (toddy-drawers andpiyon^' 
cultivators; 130,000), Bifdimans, 114,000, Aliirs (graziers and 
cultivators; 106,000), Kurmis (agriculturists; 89,000), Lodlias 
(cultivators ; 45,000), Miiraos (market gardeners ; 89,000), 
and Kajputs, 41,000. Among Musalmans are found Julahas 
(weavers; 39,000), Shaikiis, 21,000, Pathans, 16,000, and Behnas 
(cotton-carders; 14,000). Agriculture supports 75 per eeut,- 
of the total population and general labour 6 por cent. Eajputs 
and Musalmans are the chief landholders and omi most of the 
District, which is largely included in estates of considerable size. 
Bifihmans, Kurmis, Ahirs, Chamurs, and Pasis are the chief 
cultivators. 

There wore 54S native Christians in 1901, of whom 625 were Oliristian 
Methodists. The ximerioan Methodist Mission was opened 
1864. 

The District, though naturally very fertile, is still back- General 
ward compared with those of southern Oudh. Holdings are tS con- 
large, rents are to a considerable extent paid in kind, and high'i*^i°“s- 
caste cultivators, who do not labour with their own hands, are 
numerous. Along the Gumti is found a tract of light soil which 
is inferior, but east of this the centre of the District is composed 
of a good loam, stiffening into clay in the hollows. The sandy 
soil produces hiljra and barley, while in the richer loam sugar- 
cane, wheat, and maize are grown. In the lowlands west of 
the ChauJea rice is largely grown, as the floods are usually not 
too severe to injure the crop. Between the Chaukfi and the 
Gogra, however, the autumn crop is very precarious, and during 
the rains the ganjar is sw^ept by violent torrents. In this tract 
even the spring cultivation is poor. 

The land tenures are those commonly found in the Province chief 
of Oudh. About 48 i)er cent, of the whole District is held by 
taZuJedars ; and sub-settlement-holders have only a small share in statistics 
this. Single zam/mdars hold li per cent., and joint principal 

crops. 
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and paWidars the rest. The main agricultural statistics for 
1903-04 are shomi below, areas being in square miles : — 


Total 
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Wheat is the most important crop and covers 426 square 
miles or a quarter of the net cultivated area. Pulses (294), rice 
(250), r/mm (240), kodon and small millets (210), barley (208), 
and maize are also important. Of the non-food crops the chief 
• are poppy (27), sugarcane (43), and oilseeds (41). 

There has been a very considerable increase in the area 
under cultivation during the last 40 years, amounting to about 
36 per cent., and waste land is still being broken up, as new 
tenants are obtained. In addition to this the area bearing a 
double crop has trebled. Improvements in the style of agri- 
culture and the introduction of better staples are noticeable, but 
are not proceeding very rapidly. In the autumn rice is taking 
the place of the inferior small millets ; but the variety grown is 
that which ripens early, not the more valuable late rice. Wheat 
is being more largely cultivated than barley, and the area under 
tobacco, poppy, and garden crops is rising, but is still small. 
There is a steady demand for advances under the Land Improve- 
ment and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, and 3T lakhs were lent in 
10 years ending 1900, out of which, however, 1'2 lakhs were 
advanced in 1896-97. The average loans in the next 4 years 
were Es. 6,300 annually. An agricultural bank of some 
importance has been founded by the Khattri talukddr of 
Muizz-ud“dinpur. 

Although no particular breeds are distinguished, the cattle of 
District are superior to those of southern Oudh. Animals 
of good quality are regularly imported and prevent deterioration, 
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thoBgh the absence of care in ■ mating is as marked here as 
elsewhere. The ganjar pr^ovides ■.■excellent, pasture. Ponies are 
largely used as pack-animals^ though they "are of an inferior type. 

The District board maintained a stalEon f rom 1894 to 1896^ but 
the experiment was not a success. Sh^p are comparatively 
searcej while goats are kept in large numbers for milk^ for 
penning on land^ and for their hair. 

In 1903-04, 316 square miles were irrigated, and tanks irriga^ 
supplying 192 square miles, -wells 113, and other sources n* 
Facilities for irrigation are lacking in the sandy tract adjoin- 
ing the Gumti while irrigation is rarely required in the eastern 
lowlands. Even in the central loam tract permanent sources 
of water-supi>ly are rare, and the District is thus badly protected 
in seasons of drought, as the j Ms, which are the most important 
source of supply, fail when they are n^ded. There has, however, 
been some increase in the number of wells, especially since the 
famine of 1896. Temporary wells can be made in most parts 
when necessary except in the sandy tract. The wells are worked 
to a large extent by hand labour, a number of men combining 
to draw water in a large leathern bucket. Iti the east, where the 
water level is higher, the lever is used. Irrigation from tanks 
is carried on by means of the swing basket. Small streams are 
used in a few ]>laces to supply water, their channels being 
dammed as required. 

Kankar or calcareous limestone is found in block and in Minerals, 
nodular form. It is used for making lime and for metalling 
roads, and was formerly employed as a building stone. 

Few manufactures are carried on, and these are chiefly con- Arts and 
fined to the preparation of articles in common use for the local 
market. Cotton cloth is woven in several places, and cotton- 
prints are also made. The District contains some fine specimens 
of wood -carving, and a little art pottery is made at Biswan. 

Sitapur exports grain, oilseeds, raw sugar, and opium, and Corn- 
imports piece-goods, yarn, metals, and salt. The export trade 
has expanded largely since the opening of the railway, and also 
received an impetus from the famine of 1896, when a sn.rplus was 
available. The town of Sitapur is the chief trading centre, and 
substantial bazars are springing up at other places on the railway. 

Towns at a distance from the line, especially those which are 
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not siiiiatcrl on metalled roads, are declining in importance. 
Important fairs are held at KimkhSi* and Khainllmd* 
nail ways The Lucktiow-Bareilly metre-gange State Eailway (woikcni 

” hy the Ilohilkhand and Knmaun Eailway) passes tliroiigh tlie 
centre of the District from south to north. A branch of ihe 
Bengal and jNTorthAVestem Railway from BuhhwaIi in Bara 
Bank! to Sitapur has been projected. Communications arc fairly 
goodj especially in the upland area. In the gmijar the floods 
during the rains make boats the only means of commiiniealioo. 
There are 676 miles of road, of w’hicdi 134 are metalled. The 
latter are in charge of the Public Works department, but 
the cost of all, but 56 miles is met from local funds. Sita- 
j>ur is the centre of the principal routes which radiate to 
Lucknow, Shahjahanpur, and other j>laces. Avenues are main- 
tained on 229 miles. 

Famine. Disastrous floods sometimes cause disti'ess in the east of the 
District, but the defective means of irrigation render the greater 
part of it more subject to drought. The great famine of 17S3-84 
was long remembered ; and in 1837, 1860, and 1869 scarcity 
was experienced, in 1877 the rains failed, and relief wmrks 
were opened, while large numbers were fed in poorhouses. The 
excessive rainfall of 1894 caused much damage to the crops, and 
test relief works were opened early in 1895. In that year the 
rains ceased early, and in 1896 they failed to a still greater 
eiit-Jit, and severe famine followed, whi-jh lasted till August 
1897. Numerous relief works were opened, advances were 
made for the construction of wells, the revenue demand 
was suspended to the extent of 3 lakhs, and Rs. 67,000 were 
ultimately remitted. Much of the distress was, however, due 
to the inrush of paupers from worse affected areas and the 
Distrijt recovered rapidly*. 

The Deputy Commissioner usually has a staff of 4 assistants, 
one of whom is a member of the Indian Civil Service, while the 
other three are Deputy Collectors recruited in India. A tahsllr 
dar is stationed , at the headquarters of each and there 

are two officers of the Opium dej>artment. 

Civil , A . Civil work is in the hands of two Munsiffs, a Subordinate 

.an. Assistant Judge- , The two. Districts of Sitapur 
in the. jurisdiction of the Civil 
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ScBsioBS Judge of Sitapiir. Crimes of violence are fairly com- 
moiij and dacoities are not infrequent; though they are not 
usually of a professional type. Burglary and theft are; however; 
the commonest olfenceS; and Pasis arc responsible for a large 
share of the crime. 

After the restoration of order in 185S the District was Land 
formed in its present shape. JTo details have been 
of the first summary settlement in 1856, which set aside the rights trafcion. 
of the taluhddrs to a large extent. At the summary settlement 
vdiich followed the Mutiny the tahbhdurs wx‘re restored, and the 
demand fixed on the basis of the accounts under native rule 
was 9‘4 lakhs. The first survey and regular settlement were 
carried out between 1862 and 1872 by various officers who 
employed different methods. The work was rendered difficult 
by the fact that in an unusually large area the rents were paid 
in kind and not in cash. Attempts were made to frame standard 
rates, but these failed at first in not making siiffivuent allowance 
for local variations, and considerable modifications were neces- 
sary. Where cash-rents were found, they were used to estimate 
the value of grain-rented land, and estimal^s of produce were 
also made. The result was an assessment of 13 lakhs. As in the 
rest of Ouclh the Settlement Officer sat as a civil court to deter- 
mine claims to rights in land, but the -work was on the whole 
less than in the southern Districts. The next revision was carried 
out between 1893 and 1897. There was no resurvey or formal 
revision of records, and the cost was extremely small, Eents in 
kind wore still prevalent, only about 40 j)er cent, of the area 
assessed being held on cash rents. The latter were also found 
in many cases to be insecure, having been frequently fixed at 
excessively high rates, wffiile in other cases they were special rates 
for particular crops. The valuation of the grain-rented land was 
thus extremely difficult, but in some localities the record of the 
produce of this land was found to be fairly accurate, while the 
accounts of estates managed by the court of w'ards and those 
of some private landholders were also available. The result 
was an assessment of 154 lakhs, excluding villages liable to 
diluvion. This demand represented 46 per cent, of the assumed 
rental assets, and an incidence of R. 1*3 per acre varying from 
R. “8 to R. 1‘8 in different parganas. Collections on account 
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of land revenue and revenue- from all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees : — - 



1S80-81. 
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There are two municipalities, Sitapdr and Khairabad, 
and 6 towns are administered under Act XX of 1856. Local 
affairs in the rest of the District are managed by the District 
board, which had an income of 1*3 lakhs in 1903-04, chk*% 
derived from local rates. The expenditure in the same year was 
14 lakhs, including Es. 60,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of Police has a force of 3 
inspectors, 101 subordinate officers, and 368 men distributed 
in 11 police-stations, besides 116 municipal and town police and 
2,467 rural and road police. The District jail contained a 
daily average of 378 prisoners in 1903. 

Sitapur takes a low place in regard to the literacy of its 
inhabitants, of whom only 2*5 per cent. (4*6 males and *2 
females) could read and write in 1901. The number of public 
schools increased from 145 with 5,481 pupils in 1880-81 to 
169 with 6,463 in 1900-01. In 1903-04 there were 215 such 
schools with 9,009 pupils, of whom 401 were girls, besides 19 
private schools with 232 pupils. About 1,300 students had 
advanced beyond the primary stage. Five schools are managed 
by Government and 188 by the District and municipal boards. 
Local funds were charged with Es. 41,000 out of a total expendi- 
ture of Es. 53,000, and the receipts from fees were Es. 8,000. 
Hospitals There are 11 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- 
pmsaSes. tion for 186 in-patients. In 1903, 103,000 cases were treated, 
including 2,571 of in-door patients, and 3,950 operations were 
performed. The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Es. 16,000, and was chiefly met from local funds. 

About 78,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
1903-04, representing the very high proportion of 66 per 1,000 
of population. Vaccination is only compulsory in the munici- 
palities. 
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(S. H. Butler^ Settlement Mep<yrt, 1800 ; H, R. NeTill, Dis- 
trict Gazetteer j 1905.) 

Sitapur Tahsil.~Headqaarters- iaj^§S of Sitapar District^ 
United Provinces, comprising the parganc(^s of Pirnagar, Kham- 
abad^ Ramkot, Sitapur, Laharptir/ and Hargam, and lying 
between 27® 19' and 27® 51' N, and 80® 32' and 81® 1' E., 
with an area of 570 square miles. Population increased from 
291,190 in 1891 to 311,264 in 1901, There are 608 villages and 
3 towns, SiTAPxrn, the District and io&feS headquarters, popu- 
lation 22,557, Khaibabai) (13,774), and Lahabptjb (10,997). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Rs. 3,91,000 and 
for cesses Rs. 64,000. The density of population, 546 to the 
square mile, is above the District average. Sitapur lies chiefly 
in the central upland portion of the District, but a strip 
on the north-east extends into the damper low-lying tract* 
The Sarayan is the principal river and crosses the western 
part of the tahsU, while its tributary, the Gond, rises in 
the centre. The lowlands are drained by the Kewani and 
a small tributary called the Ghagra. Out of 415 square miles 
cultivated in 1903-04, 88 were irrigated. Tanks and jhUs 
supply four-sevenths of the irrigated area, and wells most 
of the remainder. 

Biswan Tahsil. — North-eastern tahsU of Sitapur District, 
United Provinces, comprising the of Biswan, Tambaur, 

and Kondri (North), and lying between 27® 22' and 27® 64' 
N. and 80® 50' and 81® 20' E., with an area of 565 square 
miles. Population increased from 271,894 in 1891 to 297,277 
in 1901, There are 501 villages, but only one town, BiswaH, 
the tahsU headquarters, population 8,484. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Rs, 3,66,000 and for cesses Rs. 68,000. 
This tahsU supports 526 persons per square mile, or about the 
same as the District average. It is bounded on the east by the 
Gogra, which constantly overflows and shifts its channel, and 
on the north by the Dahawar, a branch of the Saeda. Another 
branch of the Sarda, called the Chauka, flows sluggishly across 
the centre of the tahsU. The eastern part of Biswan is thns 
situated in a damp alluvial tract, liable to severe floods ; but 
in the south-west it also stretches up to the elevated area in the 
centre of the District, In 1903-04, 416 square miles were 
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cultivated, of which only 86 were irrigated. Swamps and tanks 
supply more than t^ro-thirds of the irrigated aiva. 

Sidhauli* — Sonth-eastern talml of Sitapur District, United 
Provinces, comprising the pargctiucs of Bari, Sadrpiir, Kondri ; 

(South), Mahmfidahad, and Manwan, and lying between 21^ 

& and 27"^ 31' N, and 80"^ 46' and 8P 24' E., with an area of 
502 square miles. Population increased from 269,122 in 1891 
to 299,492 in 1901, the rate of increase being the highest 
in the District, There are 504 villages and two towns, Maiimub-. 

ABAB, population 8,664, being the larger. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 4,60,000 and for cesses Es. 74,000. 

This talisil supports 597 persons per square mile, and is the most 
thickly populated in the District. It extends from the Qiimtl on 
the south-west to the Gogra on the east, and thus lies partly 
in the uplands and partly in the low alluvial tract bordering the ^ 
latter river, which is also intersected by the Chauka. In 1 903-04, 

862 square miles were cultivated, of which 98 were irrigated. 

Wells supxdy one-fifth of the irrigated area, and tanks and jhUs 
most of the remainder. 

Misrikh. — Western to/isS of Sitaxmr District, United Pro- 
vinces, comprising the pargmucs of xiurangabacl, Chandra, 
Korauna, Gundlamau, Maohhrehta, Misrikli, and Maholi, and 
lying along the Gumti betw’een 27® 12' and 27® 49' N. and 
SO® 18' and 80® 50' E., with an area of 613 square miles. The 
Kathna traverses the north-v-est of the tali8% and the Barayfm 
forms i>art of the eastern boundary. Poxmlation increased 
from 243,207 in 1891 to 267,440 in 1901. There are G49 4 

villages and 3 towns, none of which has a pox>ulation of 5,000. 

Misrikh, the tahsU headquarters, contains only 2,966 souls. 

The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,88,000 
and for cesses Es. 66,000. In this ialml the density of popu- 
lation is only 436 to the square mile, a figure much below 
the District average. Along the Gumti is found a consid- 
erable area of light sandy soil, which is liable to fall out 
of cultivation in years of either excessive or deficient rain- 
fall. The rest of the iaJmll is comj)oscd chiefly of good loam. 

Out of 432 square miles, cultivated in 1903-04, 94 wore 
irrigated. Wells su]>ply rather more than half the irrigated 
area and tanks most of the remainder. 'I 
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Malimiidabad Estate. — A large talukdari estate in the 
Sitapui'; Bura Banki^ Kheri^ and Lucknow Districts^ comprising 
an area of 397 square miles. The land revenue payable to 
Government amounts to 3*5 lakhs and cesses to Es. 55,000, 
while the rent-roll is 8*5 lakhs. The taluhclar traces his descent 
to a Shaikh, named Nasr-ullah, who was Kazi of Baghdad, but 
came to India in the 12th century* His descendants for three 
generations held the office of Kazi of Delhi, and about 1345 
Kazi Nusrat-ullah, also known as Shaikh Nathan, was sent by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak to rediuce the Bhars in Bara Bank!. 
He successful and received a large estate. Another member 
of the family, named Daud Khan, was a celebrated soldier w'ho 
did good service against ITimu, the general of the Suris. His 
son, Mahmud Khan, was also a distinguished leader, and founded 
the town of Mahmudabad. The family maintained its position 
throughout the Mughal period, and the estates were largely 
extended under the Oudh rulers. Nawab Ali Khan received 
the title of Eaja from the king in 1850. *A few years later 
he took a j)rominent part in the Mutiny, but submitted early in 
1858. His successor, Muhammad Amir Hasan Khan, rendered 
important public services and was rewarded by the recognition 
of the title of Eaja and the grant of a K.C.I.E. He was 
vsucceeded in May, 1903, by his son, Eaja Ali Muhammad Khan, 
a member of the Provincial Legislative Council. The chief town 
in the estate is Mahmudabad. 

Bis wan Town. — Headquarters of tahsll of same name, 
District Sitapur, United Provinces, situated in 27^ 34' N. and 
80° 40' E., at the termination of metalled roads from Sitapur 
and SidhauE raihvay station. Population 8,484 (1901), The 
town is said to have been founded about 1350 by a faJclr named 
Biswa Nath, from whom it wms named. Some tombs of the early 
Muhammadan period are ascribed to followers of Saiyid Salax*. 
Biswan also contains a fine mosque built in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, and a stately palace, sami, mosque, and chrgdh built by 
Shaikh Bari towards the close of the 18th century. Besides the 
usual offices there is a dispensary. The town is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income and expenditure of about 
Es. 2,000. A large market is held twice a week and Biswan 
is celebrated for its tobacco, tdzic^s or tdbutS) cofcton-prints, 

6h '■ 





aticl printed pottery* Trade is cteclmingj but may revive wften 
the railway is constructed from Sitapur to Bubhwal. There 
are two schools* 

Khairabad.— Town in tahsU and District Sitapnr, United 
Provinces, situated on the Lucknow-Bareilly State Railnay, in 
27° 32' N. and 80° 46' E. Population 13,774 flOOl). It was 
formerly a place o£ great importance, and is said to have been 
founded by one Khaira, a Pasi, in the 11th century. It is, 
however, more probable that the name was given hj Muham- 
madans to an older town on the same site, and it has been 
identified with Masaohhatra, an ancient holy place. A governor 
was stationed here by the early kings of Delhi and under Akl>ar 
it was the capital of a sctrMr. During the first half of the lOth 
century Khairahad was the headquarters of an Oudh nizamat 
or District, and after annexation a Division took its name 
from the town, though the headquarters of the Commissioner 
were at Sitaimr. A number of temples and mosques are situated 
here, some of them dating from the reign of Akhar, hut none is of 
much interest. Khairahad also contains a branch of the Ameri- 
can Methodist Mission and a dispensary. It has lieen a muni- 
cipality since 1869. In the 10 years ending 1901 the a,verage 
income and expenditure were Es. 7,500. In 1903-04 the income 
Es. 9,100, chiefly raised from octroi, Es. 5,300, and the 
expenditure was Es. 12,300. Trade has suffered owing to the 
rise in importance of Sitapur ; hut there is a daily market, and a 
small industry in cotton printing survives. A large fair is held 
in January. There are 5 schools including 2 for girls, with 
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1856^ with an income and expenditure of Es. 1^800. It con- 
tains a dispensary and two schools* 

Mahmiidabad Town* — ^Town in tahsll Sidhanli, District 
Sitapur, United Provinces, situated in 27° 18' N. and 18° 8' E.,, 
on a metalled road from Sidhauli station on the Lucknow- 
Bareilly State Eailway. Population 8,664 (1901). It was 
founded by an ancestor of the Eaja, who owns the MAmniDABAD^ 

Estate, and contains a fine mansion, which is the family 
residence, and also a dispensary. A large market is held twice a. 
week, and brass vessels are manufactured. There is a school 
with 58 pui^ils. 

Sitapur Town. — Municipality, cantonment, and headquar- 
ters of the tahsU and District of the same name, United Prov-- 
inces, situated in 27° 34' N. and 80° 40' E., on the Lucknow- 
Bareilly State EaiBvay, and on metalled roads from Lucknow, 
and Shahjahanpur. Population 22,557 (1901), of whom 3,603 
reside in cantonments. At annexation in 1856 the town was a 
small place and its growth has been rapid. The town and station 
are prettily situated and well laid out. Besides the usual offices, 
it contains male and female hospitals, and a branch of the Amer- 
ican Methodist Mission. Sitapur has been a municipality since 
1868. In the 10 years ending 1901 the average income and 
expenditure were Es. 32,500 and Es. 30,500. In 1903-04 the 
income was Es. 38,000, chiefly derived from octroi, Es. 16,500, 
and rents and market dues, Es. 13,000, and the expenditure was 
Es. 53,000. This is the chief commercial centre in the District 
and has a large export trade in grain, the principal market being 
called Thompsonganj, after a former Deputy Commissioner. 

There are 5 schools attended by about 600 pupils. The canton- 
ment is garrisoned by a portion of a. British regiment. In 
10 years ending 1901 the average income and expenditure of 
cantonment funds were Es. 12,000. In 1903-04 the income w^as 
Es. 14,000, and the expenditure Es. 17,000. 

Hardoi District. — Western District in the Lucknow Divi- Bound', 
sion, United Provinces, lying between 26° 53' and 27° 47' IST. conigura. 
and between 79° 41' and 80° 49' E., with an area of 2,331^?°^*®'’^^ 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Shahjahanpur system., 
and Kheri Districts ; on the east by the Gumti, wffiich separates it 
from Sitapur; on the south by Lucknow and Unao; and on the 
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west by Cawnpore and Farrakhabad, tbo uangus iuru.i»g 
the boundary. Hardoi is a level plain with only small and 
unimportant elevations and depressions. Along the Ganges in 
the south-west is found a strip of damp alluvial ground, while 
the rest of the District lies in the uplands, which contain sandy 
hillocks and ridges both on the east and west, and sink a little 
towards the centre. The chief tributary of the Ganges is the 
Eamganga, a large river with a very variable channel, which 
trawses the west of the District and is joined near its confluence 
with the Ganges by the Ganfi. Throngh the central depression 
flows the Sai, while the Gumti forms the eastern boundary of the 
District, its banlcs being marked by rolling hills and undulating 
plains of sandy composition, and by small ravines. In the central 
depression are found many jhUs or swamps, the largest of which 
’ is the DaHab. Lake near Sandi, and the same tract contains 
broad stretches of barren usar land. 

Eotaiiy. Hardoi still contains a fairly large area of jungle and 

uncultivated land, but the former is chiefly composed of dhak 
(Butea frondosa), and the only vegetation on the sand-hills is a 
tall grass, whose large waving white plumes form a graceful 
feature in the landscape. F% trees, especially the banyan, and 
bamboos are numerous; but groves of mangoes are not so 
common as in the neighbouring Districts, though their area is 

increasing. _ ^ , 

Geology. The District exposes nothing but alluvium, in which Mnkav 
or calcareous limestone is found. The imr or barren land is 
often covered with saline efflorescences. 

Fauna Wolves are found near the Gnmti and ifd-gai ( Portax^ pktus) 

haunt a few jungles. The antelope is still common in most 
parts. Jackals and hares are very abundant. The District is 
rich in wildfowl, and fish are caught in all the larger rivers and 

tanks. ... 1 

The District is generally healthy and its climate is cooler 

and drier than that of the greater part of the Province of Ondh 
to which it belongs. The average mean monthly temperature 
ranges from about 69° in January to 95° in June, while the 
maximum seldom rises above 105° in the shade. 

Ekin is equally distributed in all parts and the average fall 
feUpph inches. .Large variations from yeai 
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to year aroj however, common. Thus in 1867 the fall amounted 
to 67 inches, wMIe in 1896 only 17 inches were received. 

The early traditions of this District are connected both History, 
with the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. During the Buddhist 
and early Hindu period its history is a blank. According to 
popular legend the Rajputs and early Muhammadan settlers 
found the District inhabited by Thatheras. It is, ho^Yever, 
probable that these were not brass and copper workers, who are 
now called by this name, but that the word has been altered 
by the etymology of the people. A general in the army of 
Mahmud of Ghazni is said to have raided the District in 1019, 
after the fall of Kanauj, and still more traditions are current 
about the passage of Saiyid Salar a few years later. Muham- 
madan rule did not, however, commence till the reign of Altamsh, 

■when the whole District was acquired. In the 15th century 
Hardoi passed into the new kingdom of Jaunpur, and owing 
to its situation near the fords leading to the great city of 
Kanatjj it formed the scene of many sanguinary battles during 
the next 150 years. It was here that the Shark! kings of Jaun- 
pur mustered their forces and bade defiance to the Lodi sovereigns 
of Delhi. After their defeat at Panipat in 1526 the Afghan 
nobles still held Kanauj and the country north-east of the 
Ganges. Babar and his son and successor, Humayan, drove 
out the Afghans for a time} but when, Humayun had suffered 
defeat at Chaunsa in 1539, his own brother turned against him 
and seized Bilgram. In the following year Sher Shah marched 
through the District and encamped opposite Kanauj, which was 
occupied by Humayun, The emperor crossed the river, but his 
defeat entailed the downfall of Mughal rule for the time. The 
Afghans were finally subdued early in the reign of Akbar, who 
included the District in the of Khaibabad and Luck- 

now, and little is known of it till the break up of the Mughal 
empire. The District was part of the territory oi the Nawabs of 
Oudh, and from its position was the border-land between Shuja- 
ud-daula and the Rohillas. From 1773 a brigade of British 
troops was stationed close to Bilgram for a few years, till its 
transfer to Cawnpore. In later times Hardoi was one of the 
most lawless tracts in the whole of Oudh,. and Sleeman described 
the talulcdars in 1849 as openly defiant of the king’s officers. 
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At annexation in 1856 a District was formed with headquarters 
at Mallaxwan. 

A year later the Mutiny broke out and the District was 
plunged into anarchy. A column of 400 native soldiers des- 
patched from Lucknow crossed the District and broke into 
rebellion early in June, when the Ganges was rciichcd. The 
troops at Mallanwan also mutinied and seized the treasury, but 
the District officials escaped . to Lucknow. All the iuluhtldrs, 
with the exception of the Raja of Katiyari, and the people 
generally joined in the rebellion and sent levies to Lucknow’’. In 
April, 1858, after the fall of the capital, General Walpole marched 
through the District, fighting two engagements ; Imt it wixs not 
till near the close of the year that the rebels were finally reduced. 
The headquarters of the District were then moved to Hardoi. 
AroteBo. Many ancient mounds, W’hioh are locally ascribed to the 
logy- Thatheras, may contaiir relics of the Buddhist and t arly Hindu 
periods, but they still await exploration. The chief Muhammadan 
remains are at Bilgeam, MaeIjAKWaIT, PihaKI, and Sanbi. 

■The The District contains 10 towns and 1,888 villages. Popula- 

tion increased between 1869 and 1891, and decreased slightly in 
the next decade; 1869, 931,377 ; 1881, 987,630 ; 1891, 1,113,211 ; 
1901, 1,092,834. There are four tahsils, Haeboi, Shahabab, 
Bilgram, and SaKDILA, each named from the place where its 
headquarters are situated. The chief towns are the municipal- 
ities of Shahabad, SaNDILa, and Hardoi, the District head- 
quarters, and the notified areas of Sastdi and 1 ihani. 

The following table gives the principal statistics of popula- 
tion in 1901 : — 
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About 89 per cent, of the population are Hindus and nearly 11 
per cent. Mnsalmaiis. The density of population is low for 
Oudh. Between 1891 and 1901 large areas of the District 
suffered from floods and later from drought. Western Hindi is 
spoken by the entire population, the Kanaujia dialect being the 
commonest. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Chamars (tanners and Castes 
cultivators 5 171,000), Brahmans, 115,000, Basis (toddy-drawers pationsr 
and cultivators ; 89,000), Ahirs (graders and cultivators ; 80,000 ), 
Thakurs or Rajputs, 78,000, Kachhis (market-gardeners; 45,000), 
and Gadarias (shepherds ; 41,000). The Arakhs, who are akin 
to the Basis and number 24,000, are not found elsewhere in such 
large numbers. Among Muhammadans are found Bathans, 

19,000, Shaikhs, 15,000, and Julahas (weavers ; 13,000). Agri- 
culture supports 74 per cent, of the total population and general 
labour nearly 6 per cent. Rajputs own nearly two-thirds of the 
District. 

In 1901 there were 485 native Christians, of whom 437 were christiau 
Methodists. The American Methodist Mission commenced work 
in 1869 and has 6 churches, 33 day-schools, a training school, 
and an orphanage. 

Hardoi is liable to considerable fluctuations in prosperity General 
owing to poverty of soil in some parts, liability to floods 
in others, and a deficiency of irrigation. A tract of 
sandy hhuT lies along the eastern border near the Gumti in 
which cultivation is much scattered, and the best crops can 
only be grown near village sites. The central tract is more 
fertile, hut even this is interrupted by barren stretches of usar 
and by swamps, while hhur reappears along the Sai. West 
of the central area of loam and clay rises a considerable ridge 
of sandy soil, which broadens out into a wide tract near the 
north. Throughout the District the hhur is precarious, as it 
suffers both from drought and from floods, and to produce 
good crops requires a particular distribution of the rainfall. 

The inferior character of much of the soil is clearly shown 
by the large area producing barley, hajra and gram. In the 
Ganges valley and to a smaller extent in the valleys of the other 
rivers an area of rich alluvial soil is found which is, however, 
liable to floods. 
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Wheat is the crop most largely grown and covered 47G 
square miles or 31 per cent, of the total area. The remainino 
food crops of inqiortance are, barley (273), hljra (230), <jram 
{19o), arhar (153), and pulses (114), while joimr, rice, and 
maize are grown to a smaller extent. Poppy is the chief non 
food crop and covered 32 square miles. Sugarcane and cotton 
are not much cultivated. 

The area under the plough is increasing, but is liable to 
great fluctuations owing to vicissitudes of season. It amounted 
to l,o20 ^uaro miles in 1864, and rose to an average of 1,448 
square miles in the four good years 18SC— 90, but fell to 1 415 
in 1894. In 1903-04 it had risen to 1,537 square milAa ’^n 
enormous increase has taken place in the area bearing two 
crops in a year, w'hich also varies considerably, Tlie increase 
IS attended by a distinct improvement in the staples, especiallv 
since the famine of 1896-97. Thus the area under wheat, maize 
sugarcane, poppy and garden produce is gaining at the expense 
of xnfenor crops. A special officer of the Irrigation department 
has recently been posted to H^doi, to enquire into the possibility 
of improving the drainage of the District. Large advances 
ave been made under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ 

10. years ending 1901 to 5-5 lakhs 
“t 1896-97. In the next 4 
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the average loans only amoiiEted to Es. 2/100^ A few small 
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co-operative credit societies have been opened and two or thros 
are flourishing. 

The cattle are rather better than those of sonthern Ondh; Cattjo 
Init the area available for grazing is decreasing. The B&ngdf 
l)roed has some reputation for hardiness and activity. Ponies 
are niinsiially plentiful, but are of a poor stamp and arc chiefly 
used as pack-animals. A stallion has been kept in the Bistrict 
since 1893, and another was tried for some years, but horse- 
breeding has not become popular. Sheep and goats are very 
largely reared, the former for \yoo1 and the latter for their fleshy 
millv, and manure. 

Only 420 square miles were irrigated in 1903-04, a small Irrigti- 
proportion, Wells supplied 203 square miles, tanks or jhUs 191, 
and other sources 26. The sandy ikur is not suitable for the 
construction of wells, but they can be made elsewhere, and large 
numbers of temporary w^elk are dug annually. During the recent 
famine aboiit 20,000 such wells were made in a few weeks 
with the help of loans advanced by Government. Water is 
usually raised from wells in a leathern bucket by oxen, but the 
buckets are also worked by relays of men. Where the water is 
near the surface the dlmikU or lever is used, and irrigation 
from banks or jldls is effected by the swing basket. The small 
streams are used for irrigation to a larger extent than elsewhere 
in Oudh, but the Sai is the only considerable river from which a 
supply is obtained. A scheme has frequently been discussed to 
construct a canal from the Sarda, but the project has been 
abandoned. Part of the cutting made by the kings of Oudh 
early in the 19th century to connect the Ganges and Gumti is 
still visible in the south-west of the District, but has never bean 
used for irrigation, 

EanJear or nodular limestone is found in most parts of the Minerals, 
District and is used for metalHng roads and for making lime. 
Saltpetre is extracted from saline efflorescences at several places, 
the largest factories beiqg at Hardoi. 

The manufactures of the District are not important. Cotton Arts and 
cloth is woven in a few towns and villages, but there is little 
demand for the finer products of the loom which once had some 
reputation. The curtains and table*cloths made at Sandila are; 
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however, o£ artistic laerili. Blankets, sacking, ro]>e, string, and 
nets are also turned oat. Vessels of brass and bell-metal are 
made at Malkin wan, and silver rings at Gopamaa. Carpentry is 
of some importance at Hardoi, and a little wood-earving is pro- 
duced in several places. 

Hardoi exports grain, raw sugar, tobacco, hides, cattle, and 
saltpetre, and imports piece-goods, metals, salt, cotton, and 
refined sugar. Grain is exported to Calcutta and Bombay, and 
sugar to Central India. A good deal of sugar and even sugar- 
cane is sent from the north of the District to the Eosa factory 
near Shahjahanpur. Hardoi town is the chief mart, while 
Sandila, Madhoganj, and Sandi are increasing in importance. 
Several of the old trade centres have suffered from the changes 
made in trade routes by the alignment of the railway. 

The main line of theOudh and RoMlkhancl Railway traverses 
the District from south-east to north-west, A branch from 
Balamau leads to Rudaman and Miidhoganj, and the construction 
of other branches is contemplated. The improvement of roads 
was long delayed in Hardoi; but the District now contains 
634 miles of roads, of which 92 are metalled. The latter are 
maintained by the Public Works department, but the cost of 
all but 4 miles is charged to local funds. Avenues are main- 
tained on 179 miles. The chief metalled roads are feeders to the 
railway. Shahabad, Sand!, and Mallanwan lie on the old road 
from Delhi to Benares north of the Ganges. 

From the physical characteristics of its soil the District 
is liable to suffer considerably from irregularities in the rain- 
fall. Between 1868 and 1874 alternate floods and droughts ha-l 
so affected the agricultural prosperity that the settlement was 
revised. The failure of the rains in 1877 caused general distress, 
especially among the labouring classes, and small relief works 
were opened in January, 1878. In 1893 and 1894 much damage 
was^ done by excessive rain, which threw large areas out of 
cultivation. The following year was marked by an uneven and 
scanty distribution of the monsoon, and there was acute distress 
as early as November, 1896. Test works were opened early in 
1896, and famine conditions were established by June. The 
rains failed and the District experienced the worst famine 
? reop^ed there. By May, 1897, more than 113,000 persons were 
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115,81, 


13 , 29 , 


13 , 49 , 


22,63 


16 , 37 , 


20 , 30 , 


18 , 03 , 


Three towns are administered as municipalities and two 
as notified areas^ while four more are under the provisions of 
Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the limits of these 
are managed by the District board, which in 1903-04 had an 
income of Es. 90,000, chiefly derived from local rates. The 
expenditure in the same year amounted to 1*2 lakhs, and included 
Rs. 56,000 spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of Police has a force of 3 
inspectors, 95 subordinate officers, and 336 constables, distributed 
in 13 police-stations, and there are also 183 municipal and town 
police and 2,370 rural police. The District jail contained a daily 
average of 321 inmates in 1903. 

Few Districts in the United Provinces are so backward 
as Hardoi in regard to education. In 1901 only 1*8 per cent, of 
the population (3*3 males and *1 females) could read and write. 
The number of public schools fell from 163 in 1880-81 to 138 in 
1900-01, but the number of scholars increased from 5,108 to 
6,886. In 1903-04 there were 160 such schools with 7,376 pupils, 
of whom 253 were girls, besides 106 private schools with 1,651 
pupils. Only 1,879 of the total number of scholars were study- 
ing in advanced classes. Four schools were under the manage- 
ment of Government and 159 under that of the District or muni- 
cipal boards. Out of a total expenditure of Rs. 45,000, local 
funds were charged with Rs. 86,000, and the receipts from fees 
were Rs. 7,000. 

There are 7 hospitals and dispensaries with accommodation 
for 84 in-patients. In 1903, 52,000 cases were treated, including 
853 of in-door patients, and 2,297 operations were performed. 
The expenditure in the same year amounted to Rs. 10,000, chiefly 
met from local funds. 
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About 51,000 persons ^ere successfully ^^accinatod in 1903- Vaecina. 
04, representing the high proportion of 46 per 1,000 of popu- 
Ifition, Vaccination is only compulsory in the municipalities, 

(H. E.. Nevill, District Gazetteer, 1904.) 

Hardoi Tahsil. — Headquarters iahsV, of Hardoi District, 

United Proraces, comprising the parganas of Bangar, Gopa- 
mau, Sarah (South), Bawan, and Barwan, and lying between 27° 

9' and 27° 39' N. and 79° 50' and 80° 28' E., with an area of 635 
square miles. Population fell from 306,071 in 1891 to 282,158 
in 1901, the rate of decrease being the highest in the District. 

There are 470 villages and two towns, Hakdoi, the District and 
tahsil headquarters, population 12,174, and GorAiiAU (5,666), 

The demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,99,000 ' and 
for cesses Es. 68,000. The density of population, 444 to the 
square mile, is below the District average. This tahsil is bounded 
on the east by the Gumti. It is also crossed by the Sai, 
and the western portion extends beyond the Garra. The tahsil 
therefore includes a great variety of soil, ranging from the sandy 
bhnr near the Gumti across the central uplands to the allmdal 
soil near the Eamganga. Out of 432 square miles cultivated in 
1908-04, 143 were irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the 
irrigated area and tanks most of the remainder. 

Shahabad Tahsil. — Northern talml of Hardoi District, 

United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Alamnagar, Shah- 
abad, Sarah (North), Pandarwa, Saromannagar, Paohhoha, Pali, 
and Mansiirnagar, and lying between 27° 25' and 27° 47' N. and 
79° 41' and 80° 19' E., with an area of 542 square miles. Popu- 
lation increased from 248,034 in 1891 to 250,533 in 1901. There 
are 518 villages and 3 towns, Shahabad, the tahsil headquarters,' 
population 20,036, and Pihani (7,616) being the largest. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 3,31,000 and for 
cesses Es. 63,000. The density of population, 462 to the square 
is almost equal to the District average. Shahabad is a poor 
tahsU, containing large areas of sandy soil. It lies between the 
Sendha, a tributary of the Eamganga, on the west, and the Gumti 
on the cast, and is also crossed by the Garra and its tributary,, 
the Sukheta, and by the Sai. Out of 365 square miles cultivated 
in 1901-02, 69 were irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the 
irrigated area and tanks and small streams the remainder. 
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- Bilgram Tahsil. — South-western tahsU of Hardol District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargawts of Bilgram, Sandi, 
Katiyari, Mallanwan, and Kaohhandau, and lying between 20° 56^ 
and 27° 27' N. and 79° 41' and 80° 18' E,, with an area of 590 
square miles. Population increased from 281,747 in 1891 to 
293,948 in 1901. There are 486 villages and 4 towns, Bil- 
GSAM, the toAsii headquarters, population 11,190, Mallastwan 
(11,158), Sandi (9,072), and Madhoganj (3,594). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 4,24,000 and for cesses 
Es. 70,000. The density of population, 493 to the square mile, is 
the highest in the District, and this is the only iaksU of Hardoi 
which showed an appreciable increase between 1891 and 1901. 
On the south-west Bilgram is bounded by the Ganges, which is 
joined by the Eamganga, the Garra meeting the latter river close 
to the confluence. A large portion of the west and south-west 
of the taAsU thus lies in the alluvial lowlands. In 1903-04, 402 
square miles were cultivated, of which 92 were irrigated. Wells 
supply nearly three-quarters of the irrigated area and tanks and 
small streams the remainder. 

^ SandEa Tahsil. — South-eastern iaksll of Hardoi District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargams of Sandila, Zalyan- 
mal, Gundwa, and Balamau, and lying between 26° 63' and 
27' 21° N. and 80° 16' and 80° 49' E., with an area of 558 
square miles. Population fell from 277,359 in 1891 to 266,195 
in 1901, the rate of decrease being the largest in the District. 
There are 415 villages and only one town, Sandila, the iaAM 
^adquarters, population 16,843. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-04 was Es. 4,28,000 and for cesses Es. 68,000. The 
density of population, 477 to the square mile, is slightly above 
the District average. Sandila lies between the Gumti on the 
north-east and the Sai on the south-west. Near the rivers 
inferior sandy tracts are found, the banks of the Gumti being 
especially poor. Out of 338 square miles cultivated in 1903-04, 
116 were irrigated. Wells and tanks are almost equally import- 
ant as a source of supply, and the liabBity of the latter to fail in 
dry seasons renders the tract very insecure. 

BEgram Town.— Headquarters of iaAsU of same name, 
Hardoi District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 11' N. 
^d 80° 2' E., at the termination of a metalled road from 
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Hardo!. Population^ 11,190 (1901). Tradition states that this 
place was held by the Thatheras. These were expelled by the 
Raikwars under Eaja Sri Ram, who founded a town which he 
named after himself, Srinagar. The Raikwars in their turn weie 
ousted by the Muhammadans about 1217. A Muhammadan 
saint, whose tomb is the oldest in the place, is said to have 
slain a demon, named Bil, by his enchantments, and the name of 
the town was changed to Bilgram. The Hindus have a similar 
tradition, in which the exploit is attributed to Bal Ram, brother 
of Krishna. The place is built on and around a lofty bluff, 
and in the older part of it many fragments of carved stone bas- 
reliefs, pillars, and capitals of old Hindu columns are found. 
Numerous mosques and dargahs adorn Bilgram, some of them 
dating from the 13th century. Bilgram is administered under 
Act XX of 1866, with an income and expenditure of about 
Es. 8,600. Its trade has declined, but there is still some traffic 
with Hardoi and Madhoganj, and cloth, glazed pottery, carved 
doors and lintels, shoes, and brass-ware are produced. The 
town contains a dispensary, branch of the American 

Methodist Mission, and 2 schools with 158 pupils. It has pro- 
duced a number of Muhammadans who have attained distinction 
as officials or as literary men. 

Gopamau. — ^Town in tahsU and District Hardoi, United 
Provinces, situated near the Gumti, in 27^ 32' N. and 80^ 18' E. 
Population 5,656 (1901). According to tradition it was founded 
in the 11th century by an Ahban chief, named Raja Gopi, 
who drove out the Thatheras from what was then a mere clearing 
in the forest. The Muhammadan invasion is said to date from 
the invasion of Ouclh by Saiyid Salar, but the first authentic 
occupation was in the 13th century. The town flourished under 
native rule and sent out numbers of distinguished soldiers and 
men of letters, who returned to adorn their native place with 
mosques, wells, and large buildings. It is now a place of small 
importance and has little trade, but silver thumb-rings made 
locally, in which small mirrors are set, have some artistic merit. 
A school contains 112 ]>upils, 

Hardoi Town. — Headquarters of District and tahsU of 
same name, United Provinces, situated on the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway in 27^ 23' N* and 80® 7' E. Population 12,174 
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{1901). The native tom consists of two parts; old ilardol^ a 
village standing on an ancient monncl, and the new town which 
has sprang up since the headquarters of the District were mowd 
here after the Mutiny. Tlie pnHic hnilclings include^ besides the 
mnal courts^ male andi female dispensaries^ and a fine hall con- 
taining the municipal and District board offices^ a public library 
and club. The American Methodist Mission has its headquarters 
at Hardol and supports an orphanage. Ilardol has been a 
municipality since 1871. In 10 years ending 1901 the average 
income and expenditure were EvS. 14^500. In 1903-04 the income 
was Es, 20,000, chiefly from a tax on professions and trades, 
Es. 7,000, and from rents and market dues, Rs. 7,000, while tlio 
expenditure was Es. 24,000. Hardoi is the chief centre of the 
export trade in grain, and it is also celebrated for woodwork. 
Twm large saltpetre factories have an annual output valued at 
about half a lakh. There are 4 schools for boys and 2 for girls 
with 450 pupils. 

Mallanwan* — ^Town in tahsU Bilgram, District Hardol, 
United Provinces, situated in 27^^ 3' N. and 80'' 9' E., on the 
old native route from Delhi to Benares, north of the Ganges. 
Population 11,158 (1901). The Shaikhs who inhabit the place 
claim to have come with Saiyid Salar, and • it ^Yas of some 
importance under native rule. In 1773 a force of the Com- 
pany's troops was cantoned between Mallanwan and Bilgram, but 
-was removed soon after to Gawnpore. At annexation in 1856 
Mallanwan was selected as the headquarters of a District ; but 
after the Mutiny the District offices were removed to Hardol. 
The town is administered under Act XX of 1850, with an annual 
income and expenditure of Es. 2,7 00. There is a considerable 
manufacture of vessels of brass and bell-metal. school con- 
tains 216 pujDils, and the American Methodist Mission has a 
branch in the town. 

Pihani. — Notified area in tahsll Shahabad, District Hanloi, 
tlnited Provinces, situated in 27® 37' N. and 80® 12' E., 10 
miles north of Hardoi. Population 7,610 (1901). The Hindus 
trace the foundation of the town to a settlement of Brahmans, 
while the Musalmans claim that it was founded by Saiyid Abdul 
Ghafur, Kazi of Kanauj, who remained faithful to Plumfiyfin 
r after his defeat by Sher Shah. Several of his descendants 
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attained high rankj while his nephew became chief mufti under 
Akbar^ with the title of Sadt Jah^n. His tomb and mosqxie 
are the chief adornments of the toWn» Pihanl was administered 
as a mnnieipality from 1877 to 1904^ when it was constituted a 
notified area. In 10 years ending 1901 the average income 
and expenditure were Rs, 4^000. In 1903-04 the income and 
expenditure were Es. 7,000, Khani was formerly noted for the 
manufacture of sword-blades of the finest temper, and of Woven 
turbans, but both of these arts have declined. There are 3 
schools, including one for girls, attended in all by 250 pupils, 
and the American Methodist Mission has a branch here. 

Saudi. — ^Notified area in tahsU Bilgram, District Hardoi, 
United Provinces, situated in 27® 18' M. and 79® 68' E., at 
the termination of a metalled roud from Hardol. Population 
9,072 (1901). The name is said to be derived from that of Eaja 
Santan, a Somavansi of Jhusi, who expelled the Thatheras and 
founded a fort. Sandi was subsequently acquired by Saiyids, 
'who held it for many years. It is surrounded by fine groves 
of mangoes, and north-east lies the great Dahab Lake. Sandi 
was a municipality from 1877 to 1904, when it was converted 
into a notified area. In 10 years ending 1901 the average income 
and expenditure were Es, 4,200, and fn 1903-04 amounted to 
Es. 9,000. There is an important market, and the town pro- 
duces blankets and small cotton carpets and cloth. Two schools 
contain 200 pupils, and a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission is maintained here. 

Sandila Town. — Municipality aUd headquarters of tahs% of 
same name, District Hardoi, United Provinces, situated in 27® 4' 
N. and 80® 30' E., on the Oudh and Eohxlkhand Railway. Popu- 
lation 16,843 (1901). The town is said to have been founded by 
Arakhs, who were expelled towards the end of the 14th century 
by the Musalmans. It was visited by Eiroz Shah TugMak, who 
built a mosque, now in ruin^. Other mosques are of later date, 
and a remarkable building called the bafa, khambka or 12 
pillars, which contains a tomb, was erected in Afcbar^s reign. 
Sandila possesses male and female hospitals and a town-hall, 
besides the usual offices. It has been administered as a munici- 
pality since 1808, and m the 10 years ending 1901 the average 
income and expenditure were Rs, 11,000. In 1903-04 the income 
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was Es. 12,000, cHefly from octroi, Rs. 8,000, and the expenditare 
was Rs. 14,000. A market is held twice a week, and there is a 
large export trade in firewood sent to Lucknow. The town also 
exports fan, gJii, and sweetmeats. Manufactures include art 
pottery, cotton curtains, and tahle-cloths which bear artistic 
designs in large checks. Three schools for boys and two for girls 
contain 4‘30 pupils, and the Ameiican Methodist Mission has a 
branch hei-e. 

Shahabad Town. — ^Municipality and headquarters of iahsU 
of same name, District Hardoi, Uniterl Provinces, situated in 
27° 88' N. and 79° 57' E., on thcOudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Population 20,036 (1901). The town was founded in 1677 by 
Ifawab Diler Khan, an Afghan officer of Shah JahTm, who was 
sent to suppress a rising in Shahjahanpur. Diler Khan built a 
large palaee called the Baii Deorhi, and filial the town with his 
kinsmen and troops. Shahabad rose to considerable importance 
during Mughal rule, but declined under the Xawiilts of Oudh. 
It was still a considerable town when visited by Ticffen thaler 
in 1770, but Tennant found it an expanse of ruins in 1799. In 
1824 Bishop Heber descril^ed it as a considerable town or almost 
city with the remains of fortifications and many large houses. 
The inhabitants have obtained some notoriety for the ill-feeling 
which exists between Hindus and Musalmiins, and serious riots 
took place in 1860 and 1868. Nothing is left of the Bari 
Deorhi but two fine gateways, and Diler Khan’s tomb is also 
in ruins. The fine Jama Masjid erected by the same noble is 
still used. Shahabad contains the usual iahsUi offices and also 
a mnnsiffl, a dispensary, and a branch of the Ameiican 
Methodist Mission. It has been administered as a munici- 
pality since 1872, and in the 10 years ending 1901 the 
average income and expenditure were Rs. 11,000. In 1903-04 
the income was Rs. 17,000, chiefly derived from taxes on 
houses and professions and trades, and from rents and market 
dues, while the expenditure was also Rs. 17,000. A daily 
market is held, and grain and sugar are exported. The town 
is also noted for the vegetables and fruit produced in the 
.neighbourhood. Pine cloth used to be woven here, but the 
manufacture is extinct. Three schools for boys and one for girls 
s; . contain 400 pupils. . ,, . , 
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Kheii Bistrict (KJwr% ), — Northern District in the Lucknow Bouii3- 
Division, United Provinoes, lying between 27° 41' and 28° 42' figura^°°* 
N. and between 80° 2' and 81° 19' E,, with an area of 2,963 
square miles. In shape it is roughly triangular, the flattened apex tem, 
pointing north. The District is bounded on the north by the 
river Mohan separating it from Nepal ] on the east by the Kauei- 
ALA river separating it from Bahraich; on the south by Sitapur 
and Hardol Districts ; and on the west by Pilibhit and Shahja- 
hanpur. An old bed of the Saeba or Chauka, called the UI, 
which again joins that river, divides Kheri into two portions. 

The area lying north-east of the U1 is a wild tract of country, 
which practically forms a vast river-bed in which the Sarda has 
worn several channels. The widely scattered village sites are 
perched on the highest ground available, and in the north are large 
areas of forests. During the rains the old channels fill with wateiqr 
and the courses of the rivers vary from year to year. The great- 
est volume of water is carried by the Sarda or Chauka, which, 
divides into two branches on the southern border. One of these, 

-called the Dahaw’ar, forms, for a. short distance, the boundary 
between Kheri and Sitapur, and flows into the Kauriala. North 
of the Sarda lies an old bed called the Sarju or Suheli, which also 
discharges into- the Kauriala and receives many small tributaries 
from the north. The portion of the District lying south-west of 
the U1 is drier and more stable, but is also traversed by a number 
of streams, of which the most important are the Sarayan, Kathna, 
and Gumti, while the Sukheta flows along the south-west, border. 

The District is studded mth many lakes which, in the north-east 
take the form of deep pools marking the beds of old channels 
of the rivers, while in the south-west they are large shallow 
swamps or sheets of water, drying up in the hot weather. 

Khori contains the luxuriant vegetation found in the damp Botany 
submontane tract. Besides the forests which chiefly produce 
M and will be described separately, groves of mangoes are 
fairly common, and there are a few areas of dhak (Bioiea 
frondosa ) and other scrub jungle. 

The District exposes nothing but alluvium, and JcanJmr Geology, 
or nodular limestone is the only stony formation. 

The large forest area gives shelter to many varieties of mid 
animals. Tigers, bear, and wolf are not rare, while leopard, 
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wild-dog, hyaraa; Jungle-eat, and jackal are more common. FIvo 
species of deof are fonndj tko swamp deer iKing tire ctmnnonest, 
and a fair number of antelope, and great quantities of nilgai 
and pig occur. Game birds are found in abundance. Fish are 
plentiful, and mahseer arc caught in all the large rivers. 

South-west of the U1 the country is generally healthy. The 
strip of jungle along the Kathna is still unhealthy, Imt is gradu- 
ally being reclaimed. Korth-east of the Ui, and estweially 
beyond the Chauka, the climate is cxeeetHngly damp and 
feverish. Khcr! is comparatively cool, and enjoys a mean 
annual temperature of about 79®. 

The rainfall is high, and the average amounts to 46°, the 
south-west receiving less than the north-cast. Variations from 
year to year are condderable, and the rainfall has Jiuctuatod 
from 70 inches to 24. 

Traditions point to the inclusion of this tract in the 

■ realm of the lunar race of Hastinapur, and several places are 
connected aith episodes in the Mahabhiirata. The early history 
is, however, entirely unknown. The northern part was held by 
Eajputs in the 10th century, and tradition relates that they dis- 
j>os8e8sed the Pasis and other aboriginal tribes. Musahniin rule 
spread slowly to this remote and inhospitable tract, and it was 
probably not before the 14th century that a chain of forts 
was constructed along the northern frontier to prevent the 
incursions of marauders from Kepal. Under Akbar the District 
formed part of the sarh&7* of KH.iiKABAD in the Sulcih of Oudh. 
The later history is merely that of the rise and decline of indivi- 
dual families and is of purely local importance, When Rohil- 
wTTA's rn was ceded to the British in 1801 part of this District 
was included in the cession, but it was restored to Oudh after the 
Hepalese war in 1814-16. On the annexation of Oudh in 1866 the 
west of the present area Was formed into a District called Muhamdi 
and the east into MailSnpur, which also included part of Sitapur. 
A year later Muhamdi became one of the chief centres of dis- 
affection in northern Oudh. The rrfngees from Shahjahanpnr 
reached Mnhamdi on June 2nd and two days later that place was 

■ - abandoned, bijt the whole ;^4rty, with feW exceptions, was shot 

down on the way td Sn^phr, £Hid the survivors died or were 
i' later ’ta; •Hfe British ofioialft at 
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Nigbasan 

Lakbxmpur 


1 607 257,989 ' 

2 880 281,123 

2 666 366>026 


District Total 


1,659 905,138 


About 86 per cent, of the total poimlation are Hindus md nearly 
14 per cent. Musalmans. Betweeu 1891 aud 1901 the District 
suffered both from floods aud froip droughts, and the rate of 
increase was thus smaller than in previous decades. The density 
of population is the lowest in Oudln Hastern Hindi is the lan- 
guage principally spoken. 

Kheri is remarkable for the small proportion of high caste castos 
Hindus found in it. Brahmans only number 65,000 and Rajputs 
30 000* The most numerous castes are Chamars (tanners and 


1^’ith a few who had escaped from Sitipur, es^caped to Nepah 
where most of them died. jtJTo real attempt to recover the 
District was made till October, 185S, but iieace was restored 
before the end of the year. The headquarters of the single Dis- 
trict then formed were moved to Dakhimpur shortly afterwards* 

Many villages contain ancient mounds in which fragments 
of sculpture have been found, Balmiar^Darkhar and Khairigarh 
being the most remarkable. A stone horse found near Khairigarh 
bears an inscription of Samudra Oupta, King of Magadha, dated 
in the 4th century A.D. Gola. contains a celebrated temple. 

There are 5 towns and 1,659 villages. Population Is increas- Tbc 
ing steadily : 1869, 738,089 ; ISSl, 831,922 ; 1891, 903^615 ; 
1901, 905,138. The District is divided into 3 falmls, Muhamdi, 
KighasaN, and Lakhimpuu, each named after the place at which 
its headquarters are situated. The municipality of LAKHiMPUKj 
the notified area of Muhamdi, and the town of Gola are the 
chief places of importance. The main statistics of population 
in 1901 are shown below : — 
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euMvators; 104,000), Kumiis (agriculturists; 82,000), Pasis 
(toddy-clrawcrs and cultivators; 69,000), Aters (graziers and 
cultivators; 60,000), Lodhas (cultivators; 44,000), and Muraos 
(market-gardeners; 34,000). Among Itfusalmans are found 
Julahas (weavers ; 20,000), Pathans, 16,00*3, liiijputs, 12,000, 
Shaikhs, 11,000, and Behnas (cotton-cardei-s ; 11,000). The 
Banjaras of this Distriat number 6,800 and arc only found 
in the submontane tracts. They are largely carriers of grain. 
Kurmls, Brahmans, Eajputs, Muraos, Chamurs, and Pasis arc the 
principal cultivators. Agiujultare supports as many as 77 i>e)r 
cent, of the total population. 

' Out of 417 native Christians in 1901, 337 were ilethodists. 
The American Methodist Mission was opened in l8(i-2 and has a 

number of branches in the District. 

Kheii is divided by its rivers into four tracts of varying 
. conditions. The south-west corner lying between the Sukheta 
' and the Gumti consists of fertile loam, which turns to sand along 
the Gumti. Between the Gumt! and the Katbnii lies a high sandy 
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meat is the crop most largely grown and it covered 343 

square miles or 25 per cent* of the net area cropped. Eice 

(230), make (208), barley (157), gram (161), kodon (148), and 
pulses (138) are also important. Sugarcane (49) and oilseeds 
(60) are the chief non-food crops. 

The District was very backward at the time of the first Improve- 

regular settlement, and in 30 years the cultivated area had rgr^cul-"" 

increased by 18 per cent. A series of bad years from 1892 to 1896 
reduced cultivation considerably ; but in 1903-04 the area was 
25 per cent, greater than it had been 40 years before. There has 
also been a rise in the area double-cropped. The area under 
sugarcane, wheat, and rice has increased to some extent, but 
the improvement in the kind of staple grown is not so marked as 
elsewhere. The demand for advances under the Land Improve- 
ment and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts is small, except in unfa- 
vourable years. Only Es. 88,000 were lent in 10 years ending 
1900, and half of this sum was advanced in 1897. Practically 
no loans have been given since 1900. 

Kheri is the most important centre for cattle-breeding in cattle, 
the United Provinces. It supplies a large number of draught- 
bullocks to the whole of Oudh and the Gorakhpur Division. 

The most distinctive breed is called Parehar, from the tract of 
country where it is found. The bullocks are small, but fiery- 
tempered, fast-movers, and very enduring. Other breeds are 
the Bhur, Khairigarh, Majhra, Singahi and Dhaurahra, which 
are larger and coarser. During the hot weather cattle are taken 
in large nxunbers to graze in the jungles of Nepal. Ponies are 
numerous, but are of a very inferior type, and are chiefly kept 
as pack-animals. Sheep and goats are kept for meat and for 
their wool and hair. 

Only 176 square miles were irrigated in 1903-04, of which Irriga- 
109 were served by wells, 60 by tanks or jhUs^ and 7 by other 
sources. Irrigation is practically confined to the south-west 
of the District, excluding the Parehar tract, in which there is 
hardly any. The water level is high and the dhenkll or lever is 
used to raise water from wells. Irrigation from jhUa is carried 
on by the swing basket. 

The reserved forests cover an area of 443 square miles Forests, 
lying in the north of the District. The chief timber tree is 
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. ^ Kankar ia tbe only mineral product and k used for making 
lime and metalling roads. It is, however, scarce and of poor 
quality, as is usual in the submontane Districts. 

The most important industry is sugar-refining, and this is 
only carried on south-west of tlie Gumti. Cotton cloth fi,r local 
use is woven at a few places, and at Gel there is a small manu- 
facture of brass utensils. 

The District exports grain, sugar, forest produce, cattle, 
and ghl, while the chief imports are piece-goods, metals, and 
salt. There is also some trade with KepSl, from which timber, 
rice, and spices are received. The principal trading centres are 
Lakhimpur, Muhamdi, and Gola. 

The Lncknow-Bareilly State Railway (managed by the 
RcMkhand and Kumaun Railway) crosses the District south- 
west of the Ul. Prom Mailiinl a branch strikes off through 
the forest to Maraunefaa GhSt on the S&rda, which is crossed by 
a temporary bridge, the line being continued from the opposite 
bank to SonSripur. A short braaich of this line from Dudhwa 
to the Nepal frontier was opened in 1903, and issused chiefty for 
the export of grain and forest produce. The whole line from 
Mailani is only open from January to June. The Pawayan steam 
tramway connects Maiiaoi with Shahjahanpur, and has a short 
length in the District. 

Communications by road are very poor. Only 40 miles arc 
metalled out of a total length of OilA AKmif OfTA . 
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the vagaries of the streams which iaterseefc the District. Avenues 
are maintained on only 8 miles. 

Owing to the natural moisture ol the soil and the rarity Pamine. 
of a serious failure of the rainfall scarcity oviing to drought 
is not severely felt in this Distriefc. Distress was experieneed 
in 17b9, and tradition relates that in X783 there was severe 
famine and many deaths occurred from starvation. Scarcity 
was again felt in 1865, 1869, and 1874. In 1878 relief works 
and pool-houses were opened, but were not mush resorted to. 

Up to that time the difftculties of transport had added to the 
distress caused by a local failure of the crops; but the railway 
was opened in 1887, and pow makes it possible to import grain 
when needed. From 1892 to 1895 excessive rain h^ injured 
the crops in the lowdying parts of the District. The drought 
of 1896 thus caused an increase in the cultivated area north- 
east of the Ul, though it was followed by a oontraotion in 
the area under spring crops in 1897. Helief works and poor- 
houses w'ere opened, but famine was not severe. 

The Deputy Commissioner has a staff of three Deputy Diatrjet 
Collectors resruited in India, and a iahsUdar is stationed at 
the headquarters of each tahsU. A Deputy ConseiAmtor of 
Forests is stationed at Lakhimpur. 

The civil courts are those of the Munsiff and Subordinate civil jus- 
Judge, and the District is included in the Civil and Sessions 
Judgeship of Sltapur. Crime is generally light, though thefts 
and burglaries arc common owing to the fact that the houses 
of the people in many parts are simply wattle sheds. The jungle 
along the Kathna formerly had a bad reputation for sheltering 
criminals. An attempt has been made, with only partial success, 
to reclaim the criminal tribe known as Bhatfls or SansiSs by 
settling them on land. Female infanticide was formerly rife, 
but is no longer suspected. 

The records of the first summary settlement made after j,a,aa 
annexation perished in the Mutiny. It is, however, certain that 
under it the taluJcd&rs lost few villages. After the Mutiny tratioi*. 
a second summary settlement was made on the basis of the 
accounts under native rule, the demand amounting to 4-9 lakhs. 

• A survey was commenced in 1864 and a regular settlement 
followed, which was completed by 1872. The assessments were 



based on estimates of produce and on selected rent-rates, while 
they also anticipated an unduly great extension of cnltiration 
and proved too high. The necessity for revision was increased 
by a succession of bad years, and the whole settlement was 
again examined between 1872 and 1877, with the result that 
the demand was reduced from 12*2 to 8 lakhs. The Settlement 
Officers also sat as civil courts to determine claims to rights 
in land, but tlidr work was lighter here than in most I.Hstricts 
of Oudh. A new settlement, preceded by a resiirvey, was ma^le 
between 1897 and 1900, and was chara-jterised by speed and 
economy. Eents are payable over a large area in kind, and 
the valuation of this portion of the District was male by ascer- 
taining the aetiial receipts over a series of years. In some 
places rents are paid by cash rates on the area actually culti- 
vated in each harvest, and for the finer staples cash rents are 
invariably paid. The demand fixed amounted to 10*3 lakhs, 
which represented 46 per cent, of the estimated net assets. 
In differemt parts of the Distinct the inridence varies from 
Rs. 2 to R. *4, the average being R. *7, Collections on account 
of land revenue and revenue from all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees : — 





[1880-81.1 1890-91. 

1 1 

!■ ■ ■■■ 1 

lOOO-OlJ 

i 

1903-04. 

Land revenue 


§•• 1 

7 , 44 , 

8,S0, 

9,08, 

9,86, 

Total revenue 



8.89, 

11,02, ' 

12,42, 

14,47, 


Loc&l The District contains one municipality, Lakhimi’TO, one 

MtJHAMBi, and two towns administered under 
Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the limits of these are 
managed by the Distiict board, which in 1903-04 had an income 
and expenditure of IT lakhs. About half the income is derived 
from local rates, and the expenditure included Bs. 58,000 spent 
on roads and buildings, 

Police ana The District Superintendent of Police has a force of three 

inspectors, 85 subordinate officers, and 256 constables, distributed 
in 12 police-stations, and there are also 44 municipal and town 
police and 1,762 rural and road j)olice. The District jail con- 
' ' a daily average of '286 prisoners in 1903. 


KSEEI DISTKIOT. 


KUHAMBI TAHSffi. 




Klieri is one of the most backward Districts in the United Educa- 
Provinces in regard to education, and only 1*8 per cent, of 
piopulation (3*3 males and *2 females) could read and write in 
1901. The number of public schools increased from 91 with 
3,430 pupils in 1880-81 to 116 nith 4,046 in 1900-01. In 1903-04 
there were 162 such schools with 5,676 pupils, of whom 189 were 
girls, besides 4 private schools with 61 pupils. Three schools are 
managed by Government and 89^ by the District and municipal 
boards. The total expenditure in the same year was Es. 40,000, 
including Rs. 34,800 from local funds and Rs. 4,400 from fees. 

There are S hospitals and dispensaries with accommoda- 

. ana dis- 

tion for 39 in-patients. In 1903, 46,000 cases were treated, pensaries. 

including 415 of in-door patients, and 1,988 operations were 

}>erformed. The expenditure in the same year amounted to 

Rs, 10,000 and was chiefly met from local funds. 

About 13,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903- 
04, representing a proportion of 34 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is only compulsory in the municipality of Lakhim- 
pur. {S. H. Butler, SetUement Report, 1901- H. R. Nevill, 

Ristrid Gazetteer j 1906.) 

Muhamdi Tahsil. — ^South-western toLsS of Rheri District, 

United Provinces, comprising ihes parganas of Muhamdi, Pas- 
gawan, Atwa Piparia, Aurangabad, Magdapur, Haidarabad, and 
Rasta (Abgawan), and lying between 27° 41' and 28° 10' N. 
and 80° 2' and 80° 39' E., with an area of 651 square miles. 
Population fell from 268,617 in 1891 to 257,989 in 1901, this 
being the only tahsM in the District where a decrease took 
place. There are 607 villages and only one town, Mxjhamdi, 
the talml headquarters, population 6,278. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Es. 2,96,000 and for cesses Rs. 49,000. 

The density of population, 396 to the square mile, is the highest 
in the District. Muhamdi is bounded on the west by the 
Sukheta and is also drained by the Gumti, Kathna, and Safayan. 

A great part of the tahe% is composed of fertile loam, hut the 
large area between the Eathna and Gumti, called the Parehar, is 
a dry sandy tract where irrigation is generally impossible. 406 
square miles were cultivated in 1903-04, of which 99 were irri- 
gated. Weils supply more than two-thirds of the irrigated 
area and tanks most of the remainder. 
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Kietesan.— Korth-eastem oi Kkm Dlstriftt, Umtot 

Provinces, comprising the pargams of Palm, Khairigarh, Xtgha- 
sau, DhaurahrS, and Flrozabfid, ami lying ^woen 2- 41 mu 

28° 42' X and 80° 19' and 81° 19' E., with an^area of 1,247 
square miles. Population inereascri from 2<9,:i<0 m 1891 to 
281 in 1901. There are 38G villages aiul two towns, Diiiu- 
ttAiiBl population 5,609, *and SiKOahi BiiABAtlBA, tEi former 
tarn headquarters (5,298). ^righfisan, the pre^mt M hea'd- 

quarters, has a population of 1,240 only. The demand for W 

revenue in 19034)4 was Es. 2,81,000 and for ceases Es. 4o,000. 
The density of population, 227 to the square mile, m the lowest 
in the District. This tam contains 293 squai-c miles of forest 
land. It lies between the Sauda or Chauka on the west, and the 
Katibiala on the east, and the whole area is liable to be swept 
by heavy floods. Besides these large rivers the Mohan foma 
the northern boundary, and the Dahawar, a channel of the 
Ctaute, the eouthern. The Suheli er Sarju, M.ote old W 
of the Chauka, crosses the northern portion. In lJ0e4>i, 4od 
square miles were erdtivated, but there is practically no^irrigation. 

Lathimpur Tahsil. — ^Central tahsU of Kheri District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pm'gams of Bhur, Srm^ar, 
Kukra Mailani, Paila, and Kheri, and lying between 27 4< 
and 28° 30' N. and 80° 18' and 81° 1' E., with an area of 
1 075 square miles. Population inereased from 365,622 in 1891 
to 366,026 in 1901. There ai’e 666 villages and two towns, 
Laksikpub, the District and iahsll headquarters, population 
10,110, and Khebi (6,223). The demand for land revenue in 
1903-04 was Es. 4^9,000 and for cesses Es. 68,000. The 
density of population, 340 to the square mile, is above the 
District average. ^Through the centre of the flows the 

U1 which divides it into two distinct portions. The area to the 
nok-east stretching up to the Sabda or Chauka, is a damp 
lowlying tract, liable to inundations from the rivers, ^South- 
west of the U1 the soil is a rich loam and agnoulture is more 
; stable. In the north of the iaMi 150 square miles^are occupied 
; : by forest. In 19034)4 an area of 529 square 

' tinted, of .iriiich 56 square miles were irrigated. Wells supply 
than half the total irrigated »re», hut twks or 
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Dlanralira.— Town in tahsU Nighasan, District Kheri, 
United Provinces, situated in 28° N. and 81° 5' E., near the 
Sakhnij a tributary of the Dahawar*'.' Population 5^609 |1901). 
The name of the place is locally., derived from a snmll temple 
or deorlm which stands a little dklEBce- away ; and according to 
tradition marks the site of the capital of a PasI principality, 
which was overthrown by tile Daring the Mutiny of 

1867^ fugitives from Shilhjahanpur and Mnhamdi sought the 
protection of the Dhaiirahra Rija;- but he, on pressure from the 
rebel leaders, gave some of them up to their enemies. Por this 
he was afterwards tided and hanged, and Ms estate were confis- 
cated. Dhaurahra is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an income and expenditure of Rs. 700. A market is held twice 
a w^'eek and the town contains a dispnsary and two schools with 
62 pupils. ■ 

Gola.-^Town in tahsU Muhamdi, District Kheri, United 
Provinces, situated in 28° o' N. and 80° 28' E,, on the Luck- 
no w-Bareilly State Railway. Population 4,913 (1901). The 
place is of great antiquity, and carvings and terra-cotta figures 
of Buddhist types have been found in the neighbourhood. It is 
picturesquely situated near bM forest. To the east lies the 
celebrated temple of Gokaraiinath, round which are situated 
many smaller temples, dkarmshdlas^ and monasteries inhabited 
by gosMins. The temple is esteemed one of the most sacred 
in the whole of Oudh, and contains a Knga of which several tales 
are told. It is said to have been brought by Ravana, king of 
Cfeylon. Aurangzeb attempted to pull it up with chains and 
elephants ; but flames burst forth, and the mxperov was induced 
to endow the shrine. This is one of the chief trading centres 
in the District, and grain and sugar are exported in consider- 
able quantities. The town contains a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission, a dispensary, and a school with 90 pupils. 

Kheri Town fiTMrf^^TowU in iaksU and District Klerl, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 54' X. and 80° 48^ E., on tie 
Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway^ Population 6,223 (1901). 
Kheri is a place of some antiquity and contains a fine tomb 
built over the remains of Saiyid Kburd, who died in 1563. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income and expen- 
diture of Es. 800. Though giving its namo to the District, it is 
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of arnnll Importance. A daily market is held, and the town 
contains a branch of the American Methodist Mission anti a 
school with 144 pupils. 

Lakhimpur Towil.—Munieipality and headquarters of the 
Lakhlmpur tahsil and of the District of Kheri, United Provinces, 
situated in the Lucknow-Eareniy State Railway, in 21° 57' N. 
and 80° 47' E. PopuU#on 10,110 (1901). The town stands 
near the high southern bank of the U1 in a |>ieturesque situatiw. 

It ’ivas a place of no importance till its selection as the Distriefc 
headquarters in 1859; but it has grown rapidly, and is now 
the trading centre in the Distri jt. There is a large export 
of grain and sugar, and a market is held daily. Lakhimpur 
contains the usual offices, and also the headquarters of the 
American Methodist Mission in the District and a dispensary. 
It was constituted a municipality in 1868, and during the 
10 years ending 1901 the average income and expenditure were _ 
Es. 13,400. In 1903-04 the income was Es. 19,000, chiefly 
derived from taxes on houses and professions and from rents, 
and the expenditure was Es. 21,000. These figures include a 
grant of Es. 3,500 for sanitary purposes. There are 5 schools 
for boys with 290 pupils and 2 for girls with 50. 

Muhamdi Town..— Notified area and headquarters of taMl 
of same name, District Kherl, United Provinces, situated in 
27° 58' N. and 80° 14' E., near the GumtI. Population 6,278 
(1901) The town became of some importance during the 1/th 
century, when it was held by Muktadi Khan, a descmlant of 
Sadr Jaban, the great noble of Akbar’s court. He built a laige 
brick fort, the ruins of which still remain. Early in the 18th 
century the celebrated Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan, afterwards 
minister to the kings of Oudh, resided here while governor of 
Muhamdi and Khairabad, and made several imiirovements. At 
annexation in 1856 Muhamdi was selected as the headquarters of 
a District, but after the Mutiny Lakhimpur became the capital 
Besides the usual offices, there are a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission and a dispensary. The town was admm- 
istered as a municipality from 1879 to 1904, when it was 
„ ,declared to be a notified area. In 10 years ending 1901 the 
average income and expenditure were Es. 2,800. In 1903-04 
Es. 7^, including a grant of Es. 3,500 from 
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Provincial fixnclsy and the expenditare was Es. 6,500, Thoagh 
Mtihamcli is of loss importaiice than it was formerly, a consi- 
derable trade is still carried on, . and the town contains 6 sugar 
refineries. There is a school wdth 140 pupils, 

SiugShi Bhadamra.' — Town in MhsU Kighasan, District 
Kherl, United Provinces, situated in '28^ 18^ K. and 80° 55' E 
Population 5,298 (1801), The plao% consists of two separate 
sites, from which it derives its -double name, and it belongs to 
the Eiml of Khairlgarh, who resides here. There is a dispensary 
and the primary school has 70 pupils., 

Oross-references (for Imperial Gazetteer only). 

Digbijaiganj ( I)rigMjaig<inj of a tahs%l in Rae 

Bareli District, United Provinces, generally known as Maharaj- 
0AKI. 

Drigbijaiganj. — Name of a tahsll in Eae Bareli District^ 
United Provinces, generally known as Maharajganj. 


